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ligious prejudices it is far behind any 
American town—behind, perhaps, even 
Beliast and Londonderry themselves. The 
Twelfth of July is regularly observed, the 
Orange lodges flourish, the memory of 
King William is venerated, every one 
ynust be classified cither as a Protestant or 
Roman Catholic, and to the imaginations 
of a good part of the people the pope, with 
his scheminzs to re-establish the inquisi- 
tion, isan ever present danger. One great 
geason for the = survival of these 
stupid and degrading religious prejudices is 
the svstem of separate schools. Religious 
prejudices, as all] other prejudices, are fes- 
tered by isolation, and vanish as men are 
brought into coniact with each other, and 
Jearn, what all intimate intercourse with 
different nations, creeds and orders teaches, 
that “<a man’s a man for a’ that.” Nothing 
is better calculated to keep bigotry alive 
than the education of Protestant children 
in Protestant schools and of Catholic chil- 
dren in Catholic schools. Instead of teach- 
ing religion, these schools really teach 
children whose parents are of different 
creeds to look with contempt and dislike 
upon one another. 

It is this relizious bigotry, inflamed by 
ultra-loyvalist tuft-hunters, that is responsi- 
ble for the disgraceful opposition to Mr. 
O'Brien's visit. So far at least as the “rag, 
tag and bobtail” are concerned, the hoot- 
ings and brickbats with which remon- 
stvance was made are demonstrations 


against the pope. But in reality Mr. 


OBrien probably cares as much for the 
pope as the majority of the Trish leaders 
do, and that is——nothing. 


Archbishop Lynch, the Catholic arch- 
bishop of Torontc, has taken a very de- 
cided stand against the policy of Mr. 
OBrien coming to Canada to denounce 
Lord Lansdowne, and refused to have any- 
thing to do with the reception. He bases 
his opposition ona matter of policy, declar- 
ing that his own aim in fife has been to 
allay the feeling against Protestants and 
Catholics, and that while <‘we were getting 
along so nicely that both the Dominion 
parliament and the local legislature passed 
strong resolutions favorable to home rule 
and the Irish cause,” the effect of Mr. 
QBrien's visit will beto excite religious 
prejudices and alienate former friends. 
But surely Mr. O'Brien is not responsible 
for this. He has not said anything about 
seligion. He as one Irishman is merely 
denouncing ancther Irishman in the 
dominions of their common “sovereign 
lady” for charging his tenants too much 
rent—something which prelates like Arch- 
bishop Lynch and the majority of Canadian 
politicians, irrespective of creed or party, 
consider a heinous offense—when com- 
mitted in Ireland. If the situation of 
Upper Canada is so lamentable that this 
excites religious antagonisms, the system 
of separate schools, of which Archbishop 
Lynch has been a supporter, is largely 
responsible for it. 


As for the Marquis of Lansdowne him- 
self, the archbishop says ir the Toronto 
World: 

I believe him to be an exorbitant and tyran- 
nical landlord, notwithstanding that a few of 
his tenants, who are made special pets by his 
lordship, give him a certificate for generosity. 
Mr. @’Bricn’s statemeut of the cruelty in- 
fiicted on the Luggacurran estate is quite cor- 
sect. Lord Lunsdowne borrowed money at 
one per cent from the government and ient it 
out at five per cent to histenants. I did not 
pay my respects to him since he came to To- 
ronto, because my nature revolts against 
shakine hands with the oppressor of the poor, 
as I believe him to be. 

The iilogical position of Archbishop 
‘Lynch is that of American politicians and 
mMewspapers, as well as of the clergy on 
both sides of the border. It is a heinous 
crime to borrow money at one per cent 
and loan it at five—in Ireland. It is very 
wicked for a landlord to oppress his tenants 


“by refusing to reduce their rents—in Ire- 


land. But against the svstem which per- 
mits this, and which is common to Canada 
and the United States, as well as to Ireland, 
these gentlemen have not a word te say. 
On the contrury, they denounce any attack 
on this system us foolish and wicked. 

Bet all Catholic bishops are not so illogi- 
cal. Qn the morning after Davitt made 
his Liverpool speech in 1882—a speech in 
which, while advocating the nationalization 
of the land, he proposed a small compensa- 
tion to landlords—I called upen an eminent 
Krish bishop in the European hotel, Dublin. 
For my purt, I was delighted with Davitt's 
Specch, fur his advocacy of compensation 
seemed to me of little practical moment as 
conipared with his advocacy of the princi- 
ple of the Jand for the people at a time 
when for reasons of policy the parliamen- 
tary Jeaders were trying to ignore it; and, 
expecting that the bishop would feel the 
same way, l asked him, “‘Have you read 
Davitt’s speech?” 

To my surprise there was no gleam of 
Satisfaction in his face, and, adjusting his 
Spectacles, he said: “I have now, Mr. 
George, read your ‘Progress and Poverty’ 
carefully for the third time, and I want to 
éay to you, with even more emphasis than 
Thave said it: before, that there is nothing 
in it, from the first page to the last, that I 
£0 not thoroughly approve. But of all the 
‘chapters in the book, that which pleases 
me most is that in which you demonstrate 
the injustice of paying tu landlords one 
Peany by way of compensation.” Then 
he went. on to say that he was sorry to 
tead Mr. Davitt’s speech, “In my opin- 
ion,” he said, “in proposing any kind of 
Compensation he throws away the strength 
df his position. The land question is in real- 

ity a moral question, and a moral question is 
fol capable of compromise. There is 
20 half way between right and wrong. 
Gither the lund of Ireland belongs to the 


landlords, or every child born in Ireland 
has an equal right to its use. There can 
be no middle ground. If the land belongs 
to the landlord, and a proposal to pay 
them compensation is an admission that it 
does, then we have no more right to say 
how they shall use it, or what terms they 
shall demand for it, than we have to put 
limitations on them with regard to the use 
of any other property. But if the Jand 
rightfully belongs to the people, then the 
landlords are not entitled to any compen- 
sation, and the strength of the cause is 
weakened and the popular conscience is 
perplexed by any preposal to give them 
compensation.” 

So us regards Lord Lansdowne. The 
only real justification there can be for 
complaining of the rents he charges, or of 
his recourse to legal remedies for putting 
out tenants who will not comply with his 
terms, is that property in land differs es- 
sentially from other propertg—that, in 
fact, it cannot rightfully be tr&ited as in- 
dividual property at all, but of natural 
right L.longs in usufruct to the whole peo- 
ple. 


Lord “Lansdowne has been considerably 
flurried by Mr. O’Brien’s visit, and has got 
himself a certificate of character from his 
Wiltshire tenants, just as Archbishop Cor- 
rigon recently got himsclf one from his 
dependent priests. But it is a pity he did 
not take the course of meeting Mr. O’Brien, 
cither in person or by proxy, and defend- 
ing bis right to do as he pleased with 
his own. <A discussion of this kind 
between two such eminent Irishmen 
would have been very useful in 
Canada—and in other parts of the 
world as well. Even as it is, however, Mr. 
O’Brien’s visit will be useful. For men 
cannot be called upon to denounce a land- 
lord for refusing to make a fifteen per cent 
reduction in his rents without coming in 
many cases to ask themselves why he 
should be permitted to collect any rent. 
The Irish agitation must finally get to this. 
How little any mere rent reductions to 
tenants can do for the poorest class of Irish- 
men is suggested by the presence of Mr. 
Kilbride with Mr. O’Brien. Mr. Kilbride 
is a capitalistic tenant farmer of the Eng- 
lish type. He has been paying Lord 
Lansdowne a rent of something like $4,000 
per annum, and wants to make Lord 
Lansdowne reduce it some hundreds. But 
what difference will it make to the laborers 
whom Mr. Kilbride employs whether 
these hundreds go into his pocket or into 
that of Lord Lansdowne? 


Archbishop Corrigan is still preaching 
against the doctrine that God made the 
earth for His children. In a canonical 
visitation to the Church of the Sacred 
Heart last week, he is reported to have 
said that “those who clair that land, like 
sunshine and air, was the free gift of God 
and equally the property ‘of all, overlook 
the great difference that sunshine and air 
cannot become private property as can 
land.” 

According to the archbishop, then, the 
justification of private property in anything 
is in the capability of the thing to be made 
private property. Men can be made pri- 
vate property, and were held as private 
property even in this country, until very 
recent times. Therefore, according to the 
archbishop’s logic, those who said that the 
purchase of human flesh and blood could 
not make them rightfully private property 
sinned against philosophy, conimon sense 
and the teachings of the Catholic church. 

But, as a matter of fact, the sunshine 
and air do become private property with 
the land, which is the only means the chil- 
dren of men have to utilize either one of 
them, and the right to use the sunshine and 
breathe the air is sold with the land. Fur- 
ther than this, if the archbishop will get 
hold of a little book called, ““The Windmill 
asa Prime Mover,” by Alfred R. Wolff, a 
mechanical engineer, of this city, he will 
tind some quotations which show that even 
the air has been claimed as private prop- 
erty. In the fourteenth century the 
Augustinian monks at Windsheim, in the 
province of Overyssel, in Holland, at- 
tempied to build a windmill, but the lord 
of Woerst set up the claim that all 
the wind in Zealand was his property and 
that the monks had no right to use it with- 
out his permission. The monks appealed 
to the bishop of Utrecht, who flew into a 
violent passion, declaring that the wind in 
Zealand was the property of Holy Church, 
and by letters patent gave to the Augus- 
tinians the right to use all the wind they 
wanted to for their windmill. 

The fact, however, is that the only 
reason why air and sunshine cannot be 
made private property is simply that pri- 
vate property in land curries with it private 
property in the use of those eelments also. 
Man is a land animal, and access to land 
means to him access to the whole material 
universe, so far as he can use it. 


The anti-Catholic prejudices of Canadian 


Orangemen are stupid and contemptible, © 


but Archbishop Corrigan is doing all he 
can tio give color to the charge that 
Catholicism is utterly inconsistent with 
freedom. He uppears to be_ traveling 
round his diocese preaching not only that 
the church has condemned the doctrine 
that all the children of God are equal heirs 
to His bounty, but also that he and the 
pope have the right to dictate to the faith- 
ful in matters political. If Corriganism 
were really Catholicism every lover of 
liberty would indeed be justified in regard- 
ing the Catholic church as the enemy of 
freedom. | 

Now that Mr. O’Brien’s mission to this 
country has brought up the subjects of 
evictions, and that such men as Charles A. 
Dana and Chauncey Depew and Eugene 
Kelly are foremost in showing their heart- 
felt sympathy with evicted Irishmen, 
their indignation at heartless landlords 


like Lord Lansdowne and their @pnioba: 
tion of “the plan of campaign,” it is 
to be hoped that the matter of Ameri- 
can landlordism and American evictions 
will get some attention. In another column 
will be found an account from a Newark 
paper of an American eviction, in which a 
widow and her five children, with all their 
little household goods, were thrown cut on 
the street during a rain storm. Lise the 
eviction noticed in THE STANDARD tast 
week, in which, of a widow’s seven ci:il- 
dren turned out into the roadside under 
similar circumstances, five of them died 
from disease contracted by the exposure, 
such a case could not have occurred it “re- 
land, where a poor law officer is required 
to be present at every eviction, in 
order to afford the evicted, if required, 
sustenance and shelter. Norare the forms 
and delays which an Irish landlord like 
Lord Lansdowne must submit to before he 
can evict his tenant to be compared with 
the rough and ready modes by which the 
American landlord can get rid of anyone 
whom he does not want to permit longer 
to live on his share of the planet. As 
the Euglish owner of a large tract of 
American land once told me with much 
satisfaction, “The states are a fine place 
to have an estate in. If your tenants don’t 
pay their rent or for any reason you want 
to get rid of them you can, as they say, 
‘fire them out’ at once without any of the 
delays or formalities they have in Eng- 
land.” 


I met the other day, in an interior town, 
the angel-faced sister suverior of one of 
those communities of devoted women who 
are the true glory and real strength of that 
church which the forty-thousand doliar 
Corrigans are doing their best to make 
ridiculous and hateful. She told me of the 
cunning tricks of a little baby waif they 
had taken in—a baby waif like that baby 
found in an ash heap in New York a day or 
two ago—(so cheap are the ‘children of 
God and inheritors of the kingdom of 
heaven” on this earth in which they have 
no legal right.) And she also told me—for 
it was troubling her—of the rise in the 
price of coal which the coal and transpor- 
tation lords have decreed, and which will 
make sad inroads in the meagre income 
from which she must feed and warm her 
orphans. 

In the mean time our daily papers all 
contain accounts of an eviction in one of 
the Pennsylvania coal estates. The ac- 
counts of some of the other papers are 
more full and graphic, but I quote, by 
preference, that of the Tribune, since that 
paper isa stanch advocate of the systeni 
of ‘protection to American industry,” 
which has placed the workingmen of 
Pennsylvania in so proud a position as 
compared with the ‘‘pauper laborers” of 
Europe. 

WILKESBABRE, Pa, May 17.—Since Apri) 1 
the miners employed by J. S. Wentz & Co., at 
their Hazle Brook collieries near Hazleton 
have been on strike, aud on Saturday the 
company began the forcible eviction of the 
men from their homes. The whole village and 
the Jand lying around about for miles are 
owned by the company. It will not sell or 
lease a foot of land to anyone nor allow a 
man to build a house for himself. It 
compels every employe in the mines to rent 
from it, at from $5 to $6a month. The men 
are forced to sign -ieases which place them 
absolutely at the company’s mercy. They 
expressly waive every benefit or protection 
which they might have under the laws of the 
state. They agree that the moment they 
cease to work for the company they must 
leave their homes, and can be ejected on ten 
days’ notice; and they further have to sign 
what is termed an ‘amicable suit of eject- 
ment," by. which the company can at any 
moment issue a writ and evict them. 

Notices to quit were sent round to the strik- 
ers some weeks ago. On Saturday Deputy 
Sheriff Brockway, armed with the writs is- 
sued in “amicable suits of cjectment,” and 


backed by a budy of coal and iron pulice in |! 


the pay of the company, appeared in the vil- 
lage and began to evict. Six families with all 
their goods and chattels were thrown on the 
hillside; they were the families of Neal Gal- 
lagher, Daniel Nigan, Patrick Bowen, ‘‘Bar- 
ney” Gallagher, Joseph McMonigle and Pat- 
rick Dunlavey. 


und windows, the women and children driven 
cut, and the doors locked behind them. 

Not only were they thus deprived of home 
and shelter, but not a soul in the village dare 
shelter them or their goods. The company 
had given notice that any tenant affording 
shelter to those evicted would be himself dis- 
possessed. Mrs. Dunlavey was sick in bed 
when the officers entered the house; but she 
bad to go, and her bed was put outside after 
her. It was with difficulty that she obtained 
permission to stup over night at a neighbor’s, 
nor were the evicted tenants able to remove 


their goods, for the company had prchibited ! 


any wagon from entering its lands for that 
purpose, and refused tv grant the use of its 
own teams. Women and children were coi- 
pelled to hunt miles in search of a place to 
spend the night, and some, unable to obtain 
shelter, were forced to sleep on the bare 
ground without roof or shelter. Their goods 
are lying to-day just as they were thrown 
out, the people being unable to move them. 
The strike was the result of the company’s 
persistent attempts to break up the lccal dis- 
trict of the Knights of Labor. Every man 
suspected of belonging to it was dischargcd— 
his place filled by an ignorant Hungarian or 
Pole. Early in April three men were dis- 
charged for this reason. The miners took up 
their cause, and demanded their reinstate- 
ment. The company paid no attention to the 
demand and the men struck. They offered to 
arbitrate, but the company refused to consider 
anything but unconditional surrender. It 
hired a number of additional Hungarians and 
took out the coal cut by the miners before they 
struck, charging the laborers’ time to the 
strikers. The company has large stores in the 
village, and all empioyes are forced to deal 
with it and it only. Not another store is ul- 
lowed on the company’s ground, and not a 


Everything the houses con- ! 
tained were thrown pell-mell out of doors | 


iy 


| 
| 


traveling merchant or peddler dares set fovut 


on its territory. 

There is nothing at all extraordinary in 
this to any one who has been over the 
Pennsylvania coal regions. Life there is, 
if anything, harder than it is in Conne- 
mara, and the mere laborer is even more 
the serf of the man who owns the land. 
Company stores, cut-throat leases, the pro- 
hibition against sheltering others are the 
rule rather than the exception. And why 
not? If a man can buya piece of the 


planet, with all that it sontains fat as he 
may buy a slice of watermelon, why may 
he not dictate the conditions on which men 
may live or work upon it? If they do not 
like it, let them go elsewhere. 


Mayor Hewitt, Charles A. Dana and 
Chauncey M. Depew aired themselves be- 
fore the Brotherhood of locomotive fire- 
men on Sunday as samples of what any 
American might become if he was only 
mart enough. 

“Forty years ago,” said Mayor Hewitt, 
“¥ was poor, and I said: { will do what I 
can to abolish poverty.’ And what povarty 
did I set out to abolish? My own poverty.” 
Just so. If any man with equal op- 
portunities, and equal brains, and equal 
energy to these three successful gentlemen 
will concentrate everything on abolishing 
poverty in his own case he will. if he is 
fortunate, probably succeed. 
about mere ordinary men? . 

According to Mr. Hewitt, “the reason 
why poverty does not disappear is because 
there are a great number of tramps and 
bummers and lazy fellows, called in the 
old law beggars and vagabonds, who do 
not want to abolish poverty. They live by 
poverty. They could abolish it quickly 
enough if they would go to work as you 
work and J work. There is no poverty in 


the world except the accidents of an over- | 


ruling providence.’ T used ta know a 


man who lived for awhiie on the 
eastern shore of Virginia, and who, regard- 
ing the colored citizens of those parts as the 
most contented people in the world, would 


occasionally break out with the exclama- | 


tion: “I wish Iwas a nigger.” If he were 
to read Mr. Hewitt’s speech he would 
doubtless prefer to be a Mr. Hewitt. 

Chauncey M. Depew made some good 
jokes—he always does—but nothing that 
he said was quite equal to Mr. Hewitt's 
telling the firemen that if they laid by the 
price of a glass of beer every day 
they might soon buy railroad—even 
the New York Central. Mr. Charles A. 
Dana is the smartest of thelot. He proved 
it by saying nothing. 

HENRY GEORGE. 


Even Joseph Pulitzer. 
8t. Louis Post-Dispateb Editorial. 

No journal in this country pitches into 
Henry George’s land doctrines more fre- 
quently or more savagely than the Chicago 
Tribune. But Mr. George himself could not 
assail more bitterly than the Tribune does the 
evils of Jandlordism as exemplified by such 
large land holders as Seully in [linois and 
George Clarke in New York. The latter, 
being a native, and therefore not to be legis- 
lated cut of his possessions, the Trifnme re- 
joices that his bankruptcy has at last stopped 
his acquisition of land and promises to divide 
diis vast estete into a thousand homesteads or 
500 farms of 120 acres each. Scully being au 
alien, the Tribune is advocating a pend- 
ing bill to compel him = to sell within 
a specified time the vast areas of 
land he now has rented to tenants in 
.vinois. If the evils ef land monopoly or of 
land holding in very large tracts are to be 
guarded against, it is obviously only a ques- 
tion of how large the tracts may be and how 
the hoiding of larger ones shall be prevented. 
On that narrow ground there dves not appear 
to be much room available for a serious differ- 
ence between George and Medill. As for in- 
dividual owners, whether citizens or aliens, 
our law provides for the redistribution of their 
landed property by preventing entails for a 
longer duration than one life. But corpora- 
tions that never die are now holding in mort- 
main landed possessions to which the entire 
acreage of all the exceptionally large indi- 
vidual estates in this country would compare 
in extent us a cow pen to a kingdom. 

He Thought We Advocated Eating Soup 
With a Kuitting Needle. 

LAKEVIEW, Volusia, Fla., April 25.—Your 
courteous letter of the 12th ult. and the 
sample copy of THE STANDARD came duly to 
hand and I thank you therefor. I have long 
been of the opinion that state and municipal 
taxes should be derived frem licenses and 
from real estate, appraised at what it is 
worth without the improvements. Thad sup- 


| posed this was about the extent of your 


ereed; but cn reading THE STANDARD I con- 
clude that the rule of vour party would be 
worse than anything we have yet had in 
America, not excepting the reign of George 
ML Thave little fear that your theories will 
be accepted by Americans, except u lew 
ranks und the thriftless and = protlicate 
loafers and bummers of towns and. cities. 
You will doubtless be more successful with 
foreigners who have not yet acquired just 
conceptions of liberty and fairness. But their 
children will be Aimcricans and will know 
better. E. E. Ropes. 
This is Safer Thon Buying Children 

Amounts to Just the Same Toing. 
New York World. 

LitTLE Rocx, Ark.-—Large purchases of 
wild lands have reeently been made in this 
state by capitalists. During the past week it: 
is estimated that about 200,000 acres have 
been sold. The land is mestiy in the scuthern 
tier of counties and is covered with pine and 
oak timber, anda cocd deul of it is adapted 
fev agricultural purpeses. Ameng the iareest 
purchasers are L. C. Black, Cincinnat!, whose 
holdings amount to some 15,600 acres; (rov- 
ernor J. B. Foraker, Colcnel McCulloch, a 
banker, and Crane & Farijow, Harnilton, O.; 
Mrs. M. B. Taggart, Zanesville, 0.; Austin 
Corbin company and Jay Gould (through an 
agent), New York, and three syndicates cf 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis, re- 
spectively. It is undersiocd fhat the pur- 
chasers will bold the lund until it increases io 
value. 


and 


The Grain Grows Fast. 

ELktox, Md., May 7.—I have read THE 
STANDARD reeularly since its first issue. J 
have also read al! your works, aud atm thor- 
oughly in sympathy with your economic doc- 
trines. I might stop here but for the desire I 
feel tu congratulate you that you have lived 
to see the seeds of the great truth in the pages 
of ‘Progress and Poverty” sewn, take roct 
and grow with a wonderful growth, promnis- 
ing an early and glorious harvest. 

W. G. PURNELL. 


Why Not the Free Sail Party? 
RocHESTER, N. Y., May 8.—Why not call 


our new political organization the “free svil’ 


party” or the “free iand party?’ Either 
would be significant, and would have a double 
meaning. In the ’50s the “free soil party” 
wanted the land to be owned, but the work- 


ers to be free. Experience has shown that 
where the land is owned the workers are 


. owned, and the demand of the new party is 


that both the wand and the workers shall be 
free. B. C. KEELER 


But what) 


AN TLPOVERTY. 


PEOPLE JOINING THE SOCIETY FROM ALL 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 


The Academy of Music Filled 
Overflowing — Sir. | G@eorge 
Questions—A Feelite Address by Rev. 
¥Facher Huntingzton--Letters from Intcr= 
ested People—Press Comments. 


Again to 
Answering 


The doors of the Academy of Music were 
opened last Sunday evening at five minutes 
past T o'clock. Those whe had been waiting 
even at that early hour for the opening of the 
house were nearly sufficient in uumber to fill 
the parquet. A steady stream of ‘people fol- 
lowed and continued to pour into the auditer- 


jum, and before § o’clock the house had stand- | 


After the proceedings of the ! 
| Pentecost would appear before the <Anti<« 


ing reom only. 


F evening had been begun, many cthers arrived, 


who ranced themselves back of the seats along 


: the walls and stood there until the close. 


The first round of applause for the evening 
was given when Miss Munier entered with the 
young ladies of the Concordia chorus. 3fr. 
George then tool 
accompanied by Mr. William. T. Croasdale, 
who acted as chair man during the evening. 
Mr. Charles Wilhelm, the violinist, aceou- 


panied on the pizno by Mr. Henry Schmitt, f 


rendered a selection from Handel which 
elicited a recall. 
was next given by the chorus 


Mr. George followed. 


the society, 
addressing another immense audience, and 


mceting of the society's members on Wednes- 
day evening. Dr. MeGlynn ‘bad one more 
Sunday evening engagement, and after that 
he was expecied to be at the meetings 
regularly. Mr. George's next statement—that 


he hud to tuke an early train for Canadu— | 
! brought out peals of laughter, 


and the audi- 
ence applauced und laughed again when he 
added, “But dum comigg back,” and a voice 
said, ‘*Phat’s more than the boodle aldermen 
have done.” Mr. George then made a brief 
explanation of the purpuses of the society. 
While he was doing so he said fervidly: 
“What we, of the Anti-poverty society, 
hold is this: That there is no room on this 
earth for poverty: that the raw materials 
that God has provided are supplied in suffi- 
cient abundance for all; that the cause of pov- 
erty consists primarily in the fact that instead 
of allowing to each his equal right to the use 
of the opportunities that the Creator has 
afforded, we have civedthem by our laws 
our systems into the hands of a few individ- 
uals, thus disinheriting the majority of the 
children who in a country like this come into 
the world. (Here a baby in the gallery, 
knowing what was appropriate, treat- 
ed the audience to a prolonged wail.) 
A disinherited one? (Laughter and = ap- 
plause.) Yes, but there = is 
side to it. To-night, und in the hotter 
nights that are to come, many and many a 
little baby will be wailing pitéously in. this 
city of New York; 
death for no other reason than it has been de- 
nied the bounties which its Creator mtended 
for it. There is no fact more appaliing than 


that fact of the mortality among children | 
They have been invited ; words won't come. true. 
into the world by the power that prepared | 


in such cities as this. 


the world, invited to a feast in which there is 
room and abundance forall, hat the portion 
that belongs to them has been takeuv—has been 
monopolized. They are turned back and 
thrust forth by disease, by want, to leave the 
world ere they are fairly in it.” 

After speaking for a few moments further, 
Mr. George said he was ready to answer 
questions. 

A young man arose and asked, “I ama 
supporter of the protective tariff. My ques- 
tion is, When the united Jabor party declares 
itself in favor of a single tax on land values, 
is it, therefure, pledged against a protective 
turlil and in favor of free trade” 

Mr. George—I do not know that I have any 
right to speak for the united labor party. I 
will speak for myself. Io am in favor of-an 
absolute free trade. I believe thet protection, 
as it is called, protection to American labor, 
is a humbug and a fraud: that what‘ it really 
means is protection te monopolies. 


tection, but justice. T hold that it is unworthy 
nation, that we should line our frontiers with 


who 
search 


and fine 


Into 


coasts, 
brings goods 
every carpet 
trunk. If we 
tree the land, 


every) oman 
the country, 
bug and = examine 
did justice, if we did 
if we did assure to every 


min the full opportunity of employing bisown ; 


labor, then all the seeming necessity tora 
turf would have pussed. When we give 
true tree trade at Leme, then we can invite 
free trade with all the world. 
earried to its fullest extent means not merely 
the sweeping away of customs duties; it 
tueans the abolition of everything that stands 
in the Way of production. Trade, in the last 


analysis, is simply a means of production, it | passages to us. The truth is that real poverty 
‘isnota. blessing sat is & -CUFSE, 
‘tion is a curse, siekness isa curse, death is @ 
{ curse. 
vur tariffs, for the same reasun we. ought to | 


is that jast part which brings the gouds ta the 
persons who are to consume them. Fer the 
sulle reason that we cught to sweep away 


prevent the railroads an over the country 
levying tariffs on trade. 
goods, - good things, iuto the country 
we ought .not to tux’ the man who 
preduces those things in the country. 


best country, is that country w here there are 
the Bost of thuse things. We ought. net. to 
duction, Further than that, we ought to pre- 
opportunitics of production idle when labor 
is unemployed: that prevents men fram using 


oad 


their Jaborin the production of wealth and. 
mduces that competition which drives men ! 


into a cenflict with each other to sell their 
labor to some einployer. Tam for free trade, 
but it is not for British free trade. 
jree trade. 


great Frenchmen were for who a 
proposed just what we now 


eentury 
propose—the 


© 
i Tuising of all pubiie revenues by u ee tux j 


on the values ef land. 

The next question raised a laugh, which was 
followed by applause at Mr. Geurze’ Sunswer. 
The question wis: 
abolish the- nay nbroking system 7 
put by a genticman of Hebrew physiognumy, 


who stocd ina balcony box, und smiled, rood |! 


naturedly as he spoke. 

Mr. George—We propose to abolish. the 
be wabroking system by producing a state of 
things in 
be coinpelled to resort to a pawnshop. 

A man iu a@ proscenium box said: ‘You say 
you do not Selieve in British free trade. 

Vhat isthe difference between British free 
trade and the free trade you speak.of 


Mr. George—British free trade is not free} 


trade atall. The British havea custom house 
and a lot of custom house officers. If you yo 
over there you w be probably nave your pis 


i have to leave 
i but we have here with us Father. Huntington, 


a chair on the stage, being | 


ée r mt ryt 
To Thee, My Country” | ought to fillus with profound surprise. 


He announced that | 
word had been received that the president of 
Dr. MeGlynn, was in St. Louis } 


: clety 


sand ; 


a sober | 


! for 1,800 years. H 
| keep them poor always. - 


i ‘Neither was: there 
. , I hold | jands or houses: soid them, and brought the 
that all that labor needs is its rights—not pro- | 


' he had need.” 
custom house officers, and put guards along ! 


1 our 


every | that, St. Paul laid down as one of the rules. 


For free trade : 
' does it? 


For the same reason: 
that we ought not to tax the man who brings } love und not to bate, 
SaVSs 
. desus Christ; ‘that, though he was. rich, yet 
The best country, or what oucht to be the | 


i working, and the church: has been. 
vent that monopoly which holds the natural’. 


Iam for j 
J am not fora revenue tarHl Ij 
; am fcr the same sort of free trade that: those 
ago } 


“How do you propose to: 
It was. | 


which no one will be so poor as to | 


PRICE F IVE CENTS 


wise. If i the agitation had cone a little fure 
ther it would have gone straight to the land 
question. And now, after an interval, that 
movement ts commencing again and will go 
on. You cannot have full free trade until 


! you have equal rights to the use of the land, 


You cannot have full free trade until you 
abolish all taxes on pecessity or on productiog 


| and raise your taxes from the value of land, 


Other questions which followed: werg 
similar to those that. are answered every 
week in THE STanpaRD.. Great good humos 
prevailed while the questions rained in om 
the speaker, and he promptly answered them. 
At length Mr. George said: “I will now 
in. order to catch my train{ 


a man who has devoted his life to God’s work 
among the poor, and whois with us in thea 
attempt to strike at the reot of poverty and 


to institute a social condition of justice thatl 


Wil bring God’s kingdom upon earta.” 
Chairman Croasdale hereupon. announced 
that’ next Sunday evening the Rev. Hugh O. 


poverty society and address the meeting, and 
that upon the Sunday following the “‘soggarth 


| aroon” would. be. present. 


Father Huntington then spoke as follows: 

This is the first time that I have had the 
pleasure of coming to one of the meetings of 
tho Anti-poverty seciety. Some things I hava 


; seen about these mectings inthe papers—some 
things on the one side, 


sume. things on the 
other. 4 

I want, in the first place, te speak of one 
accusation that has been made against. thi¢ 
society, an accusation that, it seems. to me, 
Wa 
had a right to be looked upon as cranks{ 
we were used to that. We had a right to ex< 


! pect that people would tell us that our plans 


were altogether impracticable and would not 


Runes : i work ina land of monopolies and corpora~ 
that he would return in time to preside at the |; 


tions. But there is one charge I think we had 
aright net to expect, and that is that this soc 
rests on an un-Christian basis. 

Lsay I think that aie is an. extraor rdinary 
charge—the charge that becausé this. is 
unti-poverty society and because we are tryt 
ing to get rid of poverty Wwe are somehow 
tlying in the face of Providence. It is said te 
be unscriptural.. That charge is in the minds 
of a great many goou, r espectable people wha 
are rather timid withal and. afraid somehow 
that this is yoing against the chur ch and the. 


j faith and Christianity. 


The trouble is just here, that people do not 


understand what the word - ‘‘poverty” means 
: They do not know what the thing is that this 
| society. Is 


working against. Poverty. and 
wealth are relative terms. The other ‘day i in 
one of the magazines it was said that the con- 
dition of the peasantry of Italy is so bad that. 
they regard the man who grinds an organ 
here as a sort of millionaires. That shows the 
relative nature of peverty and riches. Tf 
poverty means a condition in which men musé 
do some work in order to live, then that is 
not the poverty against which we fight, for 
we believe in the dignity of toil. But thet is 
not what poverty means... The word means, 
as we use it, a condition ‘of things under 
which men live as their Maker never meant 
them to live. 

The Bible does not say: that: we > have got to 
keep people in such poverty as that. I ‘know 


i A this | well that my Master said, “The poor ye have 
wailing, sobbing unto its | 


nd we have had. thenq- 
He did not say you should 
We need not, there« 
fore, rob w man of half his. earnings and 
pen him up in a sty for fear that the Master’s 
I know there is. 
“Blessed are the poo#t 


with you always.” 


blessing on poverty. 


; in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven" 
» -r-aned they can be thankful forit, tou! 


There 
ure some other blessings: ‘Blessed are ye 
when men shall persecute you and revile you” 
—but I never knew that it was the spirit of 
Christianity to persecute men. for fear they 
won't Win that blessing. Ne more do f think i¢ 
is necessary to keep people in such poverty ag 


We are organized to oppose for feur that, 
' otherwise, they won't get into. the kingdont 


of heaven. 
If it is true that Christ came nee the world 


' to keep people in poverty, it is very strange 
' that His apostles should: have begun dy insti« 


a state of things in) which poverty 
was practically Impossible. Yet that is. exe 
actly what they did. This is what wag 
suid of the -state.. of things - immer 
diately after. the- ascension of -our Lord: 
any -umong them that 
lacked; for as many as were possessors of | 


tuting 


prices of the things that were suid and laid 


; , them down at the aposties’ feet, and distribue 
w great, free republic, uaworthy a Christian | 


tion was made. uito every man according, ad 


That dves not sound like poverty: It is pre~ 


' sumed that these nen knew what the Master _ 


wanted. Let us see what, thirty years. atter 
for Christians: “For I mean: net: that other 
men be eased and ye burdened, but by ag. 
equality that now at this time your abun: 
dance may bev supply for their want; tbat 
their abundance aiso. may be a supply fos 
your want; that there may be equality.” 

That does not sound like poverty either, 
If we are tobe told we are “flying 
in the face of Providence” and called “une 
Christian” because we have formed an anti« 
poverty sceciety, will they please explain thesa 


just as persecus 


The cross of Christ has power to turn. 
even. these curses mnto blessings, but. Christ: 
came to remove the curse: | He healed the 
sick, He raised the dead, He taucht. men to 
und “He: came to make 
men not poor, but rich. This is, what St. Paul | 
“Ror ye know the grace of our Lord 


for your sakes. he became poor 
through his poverty, might be: rich.? 


that ye, 
Chrisa 


came into the world for the very purpose of 
try to keep them out ur prevent “their pro- } 


eradicating the poverty against which we are: 
the grea’ 
anti- Lees socie ty. of the ‘ages, only: she 


If shy had we ne not now giand. here. with 
these awful problems. ‘2 meeb and. deal with 
in such ways as we ca 

I dare say some people will tind. fault with 
me for being here to-night—-on Sunday night 

Tsay, is there not a cause? If the church is: 
still leaving the poor in’ their misery because: 
she doves not yet oppose. as she might 
the injustice in the world, then Tsay is. not 
there reasen fcr every man who has a love of 
righteousness in bis breast» to rise up and 


j say tloevery other man who feels the same love 


burning in his heart, “Let us stand tovether 
and do What we can to set things -rigvht?* 
And T. think that there is something more: ta. 
be said. [think that those who are faulting 
this movernent.as being un-Christian | have. a 
good deal fto answer for to One to whem . 
we must all answer. It seems to me an’ 
insuli to the God that made us and to the 
Christ that died for ustosay that it is His will 
and purpose that we should keep men’s bodies 
cramped, their eves diramed, their) minds 
stupelied and their souls hardened with vice 
that we minay. have the poor with us. - 

The conditicns of life in large tracts of this 
city are suck that many of you do not reaiuze 
them and du nut understand them. 
the papers last Monday morning flings at this 
audience because ji was well dressed. i de. 
noe fee shut ubout dress; ae think: thai. oe 


L saw igo 


am 5 en Pe - 
Sama ik eae: 


f 


m3 


ape 


¥ 


or 
at 


enna nero one Senay 


— 


egenes 


iy Boe 
rates eubfae Yerkes Nee v 


‘beats in. 


2 wnderstand them. 


people who have not much more than 
Fags to cover them, I think it is something to 


“be encouraged over that men who have a 


‘goof over their beads should be leoking out 
for those who live in hovels where the rain 
I think it is something that you 
are looking out for your brethren. That seems 
to promise that better times are coming. The 
thousands that gather at these meetings here— 
although many of their names may rot be en- 
Folled in the books of the Anti-poverty so- 
ciety—are yet members of that society iu 
their bearts when they say, “Never mind 
whether we make any thing out of it or not, 
we will see that the poor get their rights.” 
Qnce more I say their righfs, for it is not 
almsziving that the poor want, or charitable 


imstitutions cr beneficial societies or pious 


nage so much as simple justice. Remem- 


. patronag 
ber Christ teaches that only those can be 


teuly merciful who are hungering and thirst- 
ing after jusfice—for all mankind. 

I do not think that you ali really under- 
stand the conditions under which mary men 
and women are livine. I do not think that I 
My mind gets perplexed 
when I try to take in the misery of our 
great tenement house districts, aud 
when I put it cn paper I tear it up 
and say it cannot be like that—as bad as 
that; and vet I can verify every word 
of it in the tenement houses and back yards of 
the east side of New York. I donot think 
that we can, without an experience of years, 
veally put ourselves in the places of these 

nople. It is not only physical suffering; that 
is bud enough. It is bad enough to see every 
other child up and dowr the streets with 
granulated eyelids; it is bad enough to see 
the discouraged men and women; it is bad 
enough tu sce in the tenement houses the 
weary way in which the women toil 
gp the stairs; it is bed enough to be told 
of mothers who have not enough nour- 
ishment in their bodics to feed their 
little babes. Al) this is, indeed, bad enough; 
but these conditions are not only cramping 
the body, enfeebling the mind and making 
the death rate so high, but they are dragging 
Men and women iuto utter sin and vice. 

Men and women want to do right, but they 
eannot because of the conditions of life which 
surround them. 

Let me tell you one case that will stand for 
thousands in this city—the case of a girl about 
sixteen years old. She had been confirmed, 


phe had had her first communion; she was 


érying to do right; was at church every Sun- 
day. Sbe was working in a shop, but was 
vather du!l and did not get along very well. 
ler father, naturally a good man, but hard- 
ened by the lowering life and ccaseless 
toil of ai tenement tailor shop, told 
ber that if she lost her place he would 
@urn her out of house and home. She 
simply could not do the work and was turned 
away. She did not dare tw tell her people at 
home, and for a whole week she looked fora 
job that would give her an honest: livelihood, 
going out as if to the shop in the morning and 
coming back at nicht. She looked all that 
week and did not find any. She came home 
and said that the boss was going to pay Mon- 
day nicht. That night she did not dure to go 
home. The next thing I heard, her father was 
hunting for her up ard down the Bowery till 
38 oclock at night. This Christian city had 
practically said to her, “You shail not have 
even the privilege of living except at the 


- price of sin.” 


Something has got to be done to stop that. 
Itisall wrong. You and I feei that there 
must be scme chance given at least to the 
children growing up, that they may have an 
opportunity of earning their living in an bon- 
orable way, and not be driven into sin and 
shame by the pressure of the greed and 


‘ @varice and indifference and heartlessness of 


those who hold the poor in their grasp. 
In those houses people are crowded to- 
in such a way that it is almost inevita- 
ble that the bad should drag down the good; 
and there is no chance for the good to lift up 
thebad. Itis justa great heterogeneous mass 
of beman beings of all races and nationalities 
and beliefs crushed together in a pestilent at- 
mosphere, where every influence of harm 
goes cut upon men’s bodies and souls to drag 
them down, where there cannot be a quarrel 
in a family but it is heard all over the house, 
and where the children rise up and lie down 
with the sound of oaths and impurity in 
their ears. There is not a trace of beauty 
anywhere in the district. And boys and girls 
craving just a little of the brightness and 
of the world are growing up in 
dirt and stench, robbed of all the loveliness of 
life. 
That is what is going on, and it is bear- 
ing its expected fruits. You can see in the 
faces of many peoplc—even children. of 
ten and twelve years—the hard, bitter, un- 
happy look that comes from such education. 
It is against poverty of this sort that we are 
organized. It is in the endeavor to bring the 
light and air into such lives that we come here 
to-night. That is the work which our Master 
bas given us to do, and every man and woman 
who believes that God has given the earth 
and sun and air to the children of men is 
‘bound to see that these wronged brothers and 
sisters have their share of the inheritance. 
What can be done! Holding meetings is 
one thing. We have got to have action. It 
is not enough to talk and shout and then go 
away feeling rather stirred and yet leave the 
poor in their misery. You and I are here 
to find out what that action shall be— 
t get light and knowledge for ourselves 
and for others. I think we begin to see some 
opening by which this misery can be put 
away and by which the poor can have their 
ebhance. Youand I, many of us people that 
are here, begin to see the light. Many people 
all over the land are beginning to see the 


I will read you what was written to me a 
short while ago by a young physician 
of this city: ‘Until Henry George showed 
that it was not the injustice of God, 
but the greed and injustice of man, 
that caused is all this misery, I, like 
wearly all, thought that this condition from 
gome inscrutable reason had to be, and that 
while we might relieve individual suffering, 
the condition itself we couid never remove. 
Now, thank God, the light has come. The 
path is as bright as day and we must all hang 

to pursue it.” 

That is whut we mean, that is what we are 
after, that is the call that is ringing out all 
over this land. Remember the words spoken 
bere go out from these walls, cast, west, 
sorth and south, rousing menup. You hear 
of men far away beyond the Sierra Nevadas 
who are upholding the truth. What you and 
{ anust do is to stand firm, and stand together, 
and say we will not stop because of all the 
meers of newspapers, because of all the cavils 

3f complainers. We will not stop until we 
have found out the way by which this wrong 
ean be righted and by which the poor shall 
have the heritage that is theirs from the 
Father of us all. 

The following dispatch was received just 
after the close of the meeting: 

Sowpay EveninG, May 15.—The mass meet- 
ing of the Twenty-first assembly district now 
assembled in Lyric hall sends its grectings to 
the meeting at the Academy of Music, and 
hopes that the rehearsals of our party now 
taking place will result in a grand chorus of 
100,000 votes at the next party performance 
at the ballot box. 

A. R. Haswoxp, Chairman. 


—— 


FROM FRIENDS ELSEWHERE. 


Geme Specimen Letters Seut te Treasurer 
Uraer and “The Standard.’ 
BrooxLys.—From the deepest sympathies 
of my heart, as also by the most positive con- 
victions of reason, I am an earnest, though 
bumble, “brother,” in the old “new faith.” 
A republican, because I believed, and still 
believe, that party more nearly than any 


and human steerer in the sense which you aud 
I understand that princip!e. 

A knicht of “tie new crusade” now, be- 
cause Iam convinced that this new party dis- 
tunces the old on2s by leagues in the advance 
toward the establishment of the equal rights 
of a!]1 God's children to His bounties. 

What He gives He gives to all the children 
of men. WhatTI vroduce by my cfort, ap- 
plied in modification or devciopment of His 
gifts, is mine. E. 8S. D. 

Jackson, Tenn.—I_ wi!) do anything in my 
power to aid and assist any organization to 
change the present sccia. system, in which 
one man makes $100,000 per year and other 
citizens have only a bare subsistence, and 
must labor from ten to sixteen hours per day. 
God speed your goodgwork. J. E. VY. 

WasninctTon, D. C.—I have been a convert 
to the land values tax theory of Mr. George 
for a long time; have writter some on the sub- 
ject, and have made several converts to the 
theory by personal presentation, and I desire 
to further the cause whenever possible. Be- 
lieving that numbers of zealous advocates aid 
the advancement of an idea, I wish to become 
a unit of the George wing of the G. A. R. of 
labor, asIam also a member of the other 
“G. A. R.Y IT am ai small owner of land 
myself; have personally reaped the benefit of 
that “unearned increment” for which I never 
rendered an equivalent, but nevertheless I 
believe that such unearned values sheuld zo 
by right and justice to its lawful owner—the 
people. GEo. FE. D. 

SavannaH, Ga.—! inclose initiation fee of 
one dollar and rc p ctfully request to be 
enroljed a member cf the Anti poverty so- 
ciety, whose officers are the pioncers of a new 
civilization to lead a doomed race to the 
happy land of premise. The unique proposi- 
tion to abolish poverty, the old lic, the blas- 
phemy of the ages, is the grandest idea of 
this century or of any other century—a reve- 
lation from Heaven that will crown its sup- 
porters with argent wreaths of immortality. 
Poverty is unnatural, abnormal and out of 
harmony with the design of creation. The 
birds of the air, the flowers of the field and 
beasts of the forest seem happy in the enjoy- 
ment of universal equality. There are no 
millionaires or tramps among the birds or the 
lilies; ther hours of work are apparently 
short, and of leisure long; they rejoice and 
sing and dream their happy hours away. Is 
man, their lord and master, who can levy, or 
should have power to levy, pon earth, air 
and water for subsistence, less than they— 
the only animal doomed to unceasing toil, to 
hopeless misery! Forbid it, Heaven! Forbid 
it, “kind friends,” “good masters” of the 
Anti- poverty society; nor cease your humane 
efforts until root and branch you destroy the 
curse. J. Cc. Dz 

Rauway.—It has made me glad to read the 
noble words of Dr. McGlynn and the lucid 
arguments of Henry George, advocating the 
very doctrines that I have held for twenty- 
five years, and in holding which I felt almost 
alone. 

Inclosed please find my dollar for initiation 
fee in the “Anti-poverty society,” and enroll 
me as a comrade under the cross of this new 
crusade. W. R. 

New York, May 13.—I have seen and heard 
Henry George and Dr. McGlynn, and believe 
from the bottcm of my heart that they are 
sincere and mean to do all the good they can. 
I am heartily in sympathy with all they have 
thus far undertaken. FRED RIPPEL. 

WESTFIELD.N. J.—Desiring to aid in every 
good word and work, according to my ability 
and opportunity, I inclose the initiation fee 
of $1, which entitles me tomembership in your 
newly-formed society. I do not concede, 
however, the claim that “poverty is the result 
of the human laws that allow individuals to 
claim as privute property that which the 
Creator has provided for the use of all.” This 
assertion is too sweeping. At one stroke it 
closes allthe saloons of our land, every one 
of which is causing a part of the general pov- 
erty, day and night. Indeed, to a very large 
extent, where there are no saloons, there is 
no poverty. Hence, before I am a land re 
former, by way of the ballot, Iam “for God, 
home and native land by way of the probibi- 
tion party.” 

I would suggest, therefore, in a brotherly 
way, that your society, which is now also 
mine, should always pledge its candidates of 
the land and labor party to favor laws that 
will enforce the destruction of the ijiquor 
traffic, root and branch. E. L. M. 

New Yorx.—I have heard Mr. George: 
studied his “Progress of Humanity ;” compared 
it with Montgredian’s ‘‘Wealth Creation;" 
have compared his general theories with 
Kant’s “Explanation of the Phenomena of 
Mind;” have thought of the practical resuits 
of his policy of land tax; the possible coming 
in, in full realization, of all of his prophesies, 
and am satistied that Mr. George in inteller- 
tual grasp is equal to the philosophers named, 
and in giving the result of his powerful mind 

the common people he is their superior. I 
send in $1 and also subscription to Mr.George’s 
paper. I pray for Mr. George’s health and 
strength. I feel his loss now would retard 
what I can foresee—a civilization such as 
the world has not historical record of. 

G. S. P. 

CHELSEA, Mass.—My soul is in the move- 
ment. I want to be recognized as with this 
grand reform. It is nothing but religion—a 
religious work for all. Just as sure as God 
reigns the truth will reign. “For ever the 
right comes uppermost, and ever is justice 

done.” Count me with you. Faithfully yours, 
E. T. C. 

MmpLeETowN.—Am unable to express the 
renewed courage I feel for the burdens of 
life as I study the aims and methuds of the 
Anti-poverty society, to which I hereby seek 
admission, inclosing initiation fee. X. 

DENvVER.—The press dispatches as received 

and published here stated that, among others 
metioned, Bob Ingersoll would be welcomed 
as a member of the society, and although 
that statement is not corroborated in THE 
STaNDARD'S report of the meeting, yet I do 
not doubt that his application, if made, would 
be favorably received, and I therefore, while 
not placing myself beside that renowned 
free thinker, preferring rather such company 
as Herbert Spencer and Professor Huxley, 
take the liberty of inclosing my mite to help 
on the good cause so ably advocated by Dr. 
McGlynn and Henry George. C. 

New York—I am working for the Anti- 
poverty society and distributing envelopes. 
Iam receiving money and names. I heard 
the doctor lecture when he was in St. Ann’s, 
and when he came to St. Stephen's preaching 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, I always attended the doctor’s lectures 
and continue to do so. Any good Cathclic 
that knows the catechism can say that they 
cannot excommunicate him from the church. 

M. W. 

HaRrispurG, Pa.—The following resolu- 
tions were adopted at a meeting of the Uriah 
Stevens L. A. 2087, Knights of Labor, on 
Wednesday evening 

Whereas, We have learned amid a whirl- 
windof enthusiasm the Anti-poverty society, 
Dr. McGlynn as its president, was maugu- 
rated at Chickering hall last Sunday evening, 
May 2, 1887, which we believe is destined to 
become a helpful aid in fighting the social 
crime of poverty, inasmuch as the Anti-pov- 

erty society will be the means of bringing 
into prominence the moral side of the labor 
question; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we recognize in Henry 

George, Dr. Edward McGlynn and their co- 
laborers the highest degree of philanthropy, 
coupled with a desire to elevate their fellow 
men, that is highly commendable and worthy 
the emulation of all mavckind; and further 

Resolved, That we will extend our sym- 
pathy and moral aid in furtherance of the so- 
cial reform so ably championed by Henry 
George, the noblest of statesmcu. aud Dr. 


! 
| 
| 


Reselved, That a copy of ‘these resolutions 

be given to the papers in this city, and 2 copy 
be sent to THE Stanparp for publication. 

‘HICAGO, May 9.—The sentiments expressed 
by the Anti-poverty society I fully indorse, 
and I believe every fair minded person who 
reads this weck’s STANDARD will do likewise. 
You have named the seciety well, for, under 
the title, thousands will rally who have here- 
tofore kept in the background from fear of 
being calied “anarchists.” I am anxious to 
become a member of the society, and inclosed 
please find the initiation fee of one dollar. 

Frank D. MACNEILL. 


WHAT THE PRESS IS SAYING. 


Encouragement From Friends and the Fair 
Minded—Criticiesm From Other Sources 
That WHtll Not Preve Discouraging- 

WHAT IS SAID ON FIFTH AVENUE. 

On Sunday evening Rev. Charles H. Eatcn 
said in his sermon at the church of the Divine 
Paternity: “Iu the object is nothing to be ob- 
jected to for any lover of humauity. It is 
most commendable. We see all around us 
the evidences of poverty, crime and ccr- 
ruption, phy ical and moral disease. Every 
lover of humanity is just as sincere in recog- 
niging these facts as is any member of the 
Anti-poverty sccicty. This society 1s nothing 
new. All churches, great teachers and priests, 
just as great as the president of the Anti- 
poverty society, have striven for the same 
object. That scciety wili do nothing more 
than all the churches for the past 1,800 vears 
and more have done. Is it true that, as the 
apostle of the new movement says, the rich 
grow richer and the poor poorer? If so, then 
we may well ask, if there stillis a God? It is 
& false statement. The world is advancing. 
We may apply three teststo see if the state- 
ment be true. The first test would be: ‘Is 
there an increase of poverty? Then ‘is there 
a fall in the general scale of living? And, 
thirdly, ‘isthere a decrease in the average 
duration of life”” 

After quoting statistics, the speaker said: 
“The statement, which is the basis of the Anti- 
poverty seciety, Is wrong. I do not believe 
that the whole book of Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty” is worth the paper it 
is written on untess he proves the facts on its 
first pages. If the facts be incorrect, then 
the question is a serious one if the remedy be 
pot wrong. There is only one way to escape 
poverty, that is by work, thrift and self-de- 
nial.” 

SHOULD JOIN THE QUAKERS. 

Philadelphia Ledger. — 

Clearly the Anti-poverty society could not 
dc better than to ask to be admitted into the 
Society of Friends. As shown in the reports 
of some meetings represented in the yearly 
meeting this week, “no poor” are returned 
among their members. The society sets its 
face against liquor drinking, and here the 
general executive of the Knights of Labor 
comes to the long-accepted conclusion of the 
“friends.” As one of the vital points of 
Quaker conduct is that members shall live 
within the bounds of their circumstances and 
keep to moderation in their trade and busi- 
ness, the ability to give clear answers to 
these searching queries in any organization 
ought to be well studied and examined before 
any new society underiukes to do business 
under these old signs. 

CAN THE EDITORS BE CONVINCED ? 

Middletown, N, Y., Workingman. 

Henry George need not be so anxious to 
convince the ‘‘editors” that his land reform in 
its taxation phase does not involve an attempt 
to cut the land up into small parcels, equal or 
not in size, for the use of all. The editors 
don’t want to be ccnvineed. They are hired 
or find their profit in expressing and defend- 
ing the opposite position. What must be done 
is to cet at the great body of the editors’ con- 
stituents, then the editors will be on our 
friends’ side and will work with us. The or 
tors ure not to be converted; they can only Be 
forced to see by the conversion of their read- 
ers. 

DOUBTS THAT GOD IS JUST. 

New York Evening Post. 

It is the knowledge displayed at the George 
and McGlynn meetings of the intentions of 
the Creator which really, far more than their 
political economy, gives them their import- 
ance. Mr. George was yesterday able to 
make a special announcement that “‘the 
Creator meant His bounties of nature equally 
for all men.” “Instead of this,” said he, ‘‘we 
have allowed them to become the property of 
a few individuals.” There is something very 
puzzling about all this. In the first place, 
how did Mr. George find out what the Crea- 
tor’s intentions about the division of property 
were? There is nothing in Mr. George’s his- 
tery or antecedents or in his appearance to 
indicate how he came to be selected as a 
special recipient of the confidence of the Al- 
mighty. Inthe second place, if what he says 
be true, how does it happen that the Creator 
has allowed his “intentions,” as revealed by 
George, to be frustrated by people like Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage? The “intentions” of 
the Creator, as usually understood, neau [is 
i fixed will, expressed i in the order ‘of nature, 
which no man can gainsay or resist. Accord- 
ing to George, however, uot only can the di- 
vine plan in the creation of the universe be set 
aside by monopolists and stock operators, but 
it cannot be set working again without hiring 
ahalland starting a svuciety with a dollar 
membership. 

WILL NOT THIS ANNIHILATE POVERTY? 

Poughkeepsie News-Press. 

Herbert Spencer, Henry George, Dr. Mc- 
Glynn and many other writers on political 
economy say that if the land is nationalized 
every worker can, if he wishes, have an op- 
portunity to. work for himself, and that he 
will not thereafter work for less than his labor 
is worth, . . . The problem is complicated. 
We have cities containing millions of people, a 
great nation of 60,000.000 of people, a terri- 
tory of almost infinite extent—there being 
4,000,000 of square miles of rocks and rills, 
mountuins and valleys, tillable and untillabie 
soil which it would be impossible to fairly 
distribute and allot to the individuals of our 
great nation. The proposition is to consider 
land separate and apart from all improve 
ments upon or within it, and to tax the owner 
of the soil an amount equal to the annual rent 
of the ground thus unimproved yet standing in 
the midst of all other improvements that at ‘the 
time surround it. The aggregated ground 
rent constitutes the national inheritance, or 
the natural value which no simple hand hath 
inade. Yet this value is only the result of the 
increase of popniation and of Sidustrialism. 
To divide this great sum so that all may re- 
ceive his due part thereof is the entire prob- 
lem. If it is expended for these things which 
are necessary and enjoyable for all it will 
make the wants of each,-that must be supplied 
by individual exertion, care and foresight, so 
much less. ‘Can we not name some of these 
things? There is the general government, the 
carrying of the mails, the public schools, the 
improvement of water ways, the liberating of 
the nation’s commerce from all burdens, the dis- 
tribution of the products of labor, the supply- 
ing of cities with water and light, the care of 
the unfortunate and the punishment of crimi- 
nais. If the assets are not exhausted there 
are public wants that may cry for attention. 
Is not this indeed the annihilation of poverty ? 

ONLY THEORY. 

Petersburg, Va., Index Appeal. 

A beautiful theory, indeed; but alas! a 
theory only; as impracticable, as impossible 
of becoming a reality as the thousand and 
one other theories that have preceeded it and 
have come to naught. Not but that the efforts 
of such sincere enthusiasts as Mr. George and 
Father McGlynn—whose panacea for the ills 
that now afflict poverty-stricken humanity is 

— change in the teuure of land—may 


be productive of good in some way. Well, 
their first movement has been to form an 


anti-poverty society. How seductive a sound 


those words carry tothe ear! ‘‘Anti-poverty 
society.” Thiuk of it, ve millions that grovel 
in the depths of want! Think of it, ye 

millions who know not in the morning where 

to lay your head at night! Think of it, ve 
millions who know not where the crust of 
bread is to come from that may appease your 
gnawing hunger! Think of it, ye millions that 
are clad in rags that expose you to the bitter 
blasts! Think of it, ye millions upon millions 
of paupers—an “anti-poverty society!” Want 


be every man’s portion. 
A READJUSTMENT A NECESSITY. 
Buffalo, X. Y., Sunday Truth. t 
In the light of such declarations as these 


the George anti-poverty movement docs not ! 


appear so entirely quixotic as scoffers wouid 
have us believe. 


it is hard, even for himself, to define, but one 
thing is absolutely certain, that a readjust- 
ment of social, finnnciai and political condi- 
tions is becoming more and more a necessity. 
Wa do not fear that the result will be achieved 
by «a destruction of our institutions or the 
abolishment of our fundamental laws, but 
lock to its accomplishment through the pro- 
gressive processes of agitation, education 
and gencral enlightenment. 


A BUSINESS MEETING. 


The. Members of the Society in the Large 
iiall of Cooper Uniten. 

The members of the Anti-poverty society 
assembled for the transaction of business in 
the large hall of the Cooper Union, on Wednes- 
day evenmg last atSp.m. About six bun- 
dred persons were present, many members 
having brought friends. 

Dr. MeGlynn called the aucience to order 
and stated the object of the meeting. Secre- 
tary Michacl Clarke read the constitution and 
by-laws of the society as drafted by the ex- 
ecutive committee, which were adopted by a 
unanimous vote. 

The officers placed in nomination by the ex- 
ecutive committee were: President, Dr. Ed- 
ward McGlynn; vice-president, Henry George; 
treasurer, Benjamin Urner; secretary, Michael 
Clarke; executive committee, John McMackin, 
Thomas L. McCready, Rev. H. O. Pentecost, 
Gaybert Barnes, William McCabe, W. T. 
Croasdale, Abner C. Thomas, A. J. Steers, 
James O'Flaherty, T. L. Johuson and J. R. 
Waters. On motion, they were declared 
elected. 

The treasurer’s report showed that the total 
receipts to date had been $1,498.08, of which 
$553 were from members paying the 81 fee on 
application for membership. After deducting 
expenses for hiring halls, printing pro- 
grammes, etc., $619.58 was on hand. 

A general discussion then ensued on the 
question of charging for admission to the 
boxes at the weekly public meetings at the 
Academy of Music. After several members 
had expressed their views, the question was 
referred to the executive committee with 
power. 

Dr. McGlynn said that the business of the 
meeting having been dispatched it had been 
suggested that he should ‘‘amuse” the audi- 
ence. He said that he believed the society 
should endeavor to secure men in the legis- 
lature and in congress to make the 
changes in the laws necessary to bring 
about a recognition of the mght of 
all people to an equal share in the 
general bounties of nature. The executive 
und judicial offices were comparatively unim- 
portant. The doctor continued speaking in a 
most impressive manner for a few minutes, 
referring to the moral and religious character 
of the movement. With a view to the efficient 
distribution of tracts, he reouested that each 
member would, as soon as possible, forward 
to the treasurer a list of names and addresses 
ig all parts of the United States to which 
tracts could be sent by mail. 

At the close of Dr. McGlyun’s remarks, ap- 
plications for membership from over one hun- 
dred persons were handed in. Large bundles 
of land and labor tracts were then distributed 
among the audience, many persons having 
expressed a desire to use them in missionary 
work. 

Mr. S. M. Burroughs of the land restoration 
society of London, spoke of the growth of the 
doctrine of the land for the people in Scotland 
and England. In closing, he presented Dr. 
McGlynn with a picture sent him by admirers 
in England. 


Correspondence. 

P. V. Jones of Lakeland, Fla., in an article, 
the length of which, we regret, prevents us 
from publishing, says: “I think that those who 
know mest about labor movements will agree 
that as a general remedy for social ills the 
strike and boycott have been signal failures. 
But what about the ballot? What would be- 
come of the landlord, and all the ills which 
follow in the trail of landlordism, if we were 
simply to vote a tax on land, exclusive of im- 
provements, equal to its rental value? Un- 
questionably the landlord would disappear, 
as if by magic, and labor would be truly 
free. The land specuiator, the particular 
class of landlords for whom this medicine is 
intended, understand its deadly effects if the 
people at large do not.” 


Concentration of Land Ownership. 

Israel Hall of Ann Arbor, Mich., who has 
long been fighting for land reform, and holds 
that all taxes should be shifted to land values, 
suys: ‘Select 1,000 of the sharpest trading 
men in existence, place them on an island 
which gives them a thousand acres each, and 
no more, leave them there thirty years, with 
the right to barter, buy and sell their homes, 
it will be found thata tithe of the thousand 
will own the entire island, and the remainder 
of that community will be compelled te work 
as servants on such terms as the tithe of suc- 
cessful speculators shall dictate.” 


A Free Soil Club Dinner. 

The Free Soil club will give a dinner in 
honor of the several committees that issued 
the call for the first state convention of the 
united labor party, on Thursday evening, 
May 26, at the Teutcnia assembly rocms, 
Third avenue and Sixteenth street. 
ner is to be entirely infcermaland democratic, 
and will commence promptly at seven o’elock. 
Professur Thoinas Davidson is to be tcast- 
master, and will call 
guests to respond to appropriate seutimests. 
The dinner wiil cost one dollar a plate. 


Wingate Puts His Shoulder to the 
Wheel. 

The Henry George jand club of Brooklyn 
will meet rext Tucsday evening, May 24, at 
its headquarters, Thayer’s Hall, corner of Bed- 
ford and Fulton avenues. The president, Mr. 
Charlies F. Wingate, has set his heart upon 
making these meetings the most interesting of 
the kind in Brooklyn. 


Mr. 


What the Colorzéo Settler Has to Bay Bee 
sides Land. 
New York Iron Age. 

The us:tal lease or deed given to a settler or 
farm tenant in Colorado provides that if he 
buys the land he shail pay, say. $10 per acre; 
in addition he pays $10 fora perpetual water 
right, and from $1.50 to $f per year per acre 
of the land he cultivates fur thé use of 5 ruier. 
Then there is an unknown and elastic charge, 
which varies year by year, for the repairs 


necessary tv maintain the ditch. The proiits | 


derived from the business of seizing water are 
enormous, 80, 90 and 100 per cent per annum 
arc Dot uncommon divideuds. 


Just how the philanthropic | Ute of hearing James G. 


ideas of Mr. George may be put into practice ! 


The din: ; 


upon members and : 
‘ has been attempted. 


PROTECTIONISTS IN A FIX, 


Uniess They Could Roof the Country in, and 
then Mach Prosperity Would Ensue. 


Rocky Forxs, Mo.—Press_ dispatches 
say that ‘“‘successful eXperiments have 
been made at Metz, Germany, with a 
navievable balloon propelied by an elec- 
tric motor. The speed of the balloon exceeds 


rected at will, moving against the wind.” 
With what consternation and what forebod- 


: | ings this piece of intelligence will be received 
shall take wings and peace and plenty shall ; | > os 


by our protective tariff ‘‘statesmen” can only 
be imagined by whoever has waded through 
one of Mr. Randall's oratorical efforts in. be- 


half of the poor laboring man whom he is so_ 


desirous of “protecting from the pauper labor 
of Europe,” or by wheever has had the pleas- 
Blaine dilate on sav- 
ings banks, statistics and kindred subjects. If 
inventive genius has made the air of heaven 
«a public highway, then indeed is the mission 


j of the protective tariff statesman at an end, 


and he will necessarily be relegated to the list 
of the things that ‘have been.” But, while this 
seems perfectly right and natural, these 
statesmen of protective fame will not give up 
without a struggle. The stage coach to-day 
has its defenders, and, in case acrial naviga- 


tion becomes an accomplished fact, the Amer-. 


ican people need not: be surprised to hear that 
Mr. Randall or some other deserving protec- 
tionist statesman has introduced a bill into 
congress praviding that the United States shall 
be rvofed iff, in order that custems duties may 
continue to be collected and American labor 
protected from the products of European 
pauper labor. 

Itistructhis roof would have 
tages, such as keeping from 
sunshine and rain; but not enly 
this great roof afford complete 
tection to American labor. but 
struction would furnish employment to 
thousands of unemployed men. Many nails 
would necessarily have to be used, and much 
lumber; times would be better in the iron and 
lumber business; more men would be em- 
ployed in them, steady work be given, and 
higher wages paid; money would be plentiful, 
and we could apply our enormous and con- 
stantly increasing surplus on this philan- 
thrupic work. Ray CLARENCE RicHMoND. 


its disadvan- 


would 
pro- 


The New Party_in Newark. 
New Jersey Unionist. 

What now, in view of the approach of other 
elections, is the duty of labor? There can be 
but one answer. This isto stand up and be 
counted for itself; to organize anew and take 
a bold and determined hand in politics; to 
band together and compel the old concerns 
to “fish, cut bait or go ashore;” or, in other 
words, todo what the people demand or get 
out and let somebody else doit. Firmly be- 
lieving this to be the duty and the policy of 
organiz ized labor, the movement started in this 
city last Thursday night, looking to just such 
action, has our hearty and unqualified ap- 
proval. If the intelligent wage workers of 
this state ure true to themselves next fall—if 
they will fling off the old party yoke and 
strike out resolutely for themselves—they can 
easily send to the next legislature at least ten 
or a dozen assemblymen of the John Donohue 
stripe, and can even penetrate the lofty and 
dignified senate, which, God knows, is badly 
in need of some new blood—plain, plebeian, 
workingman’s blood. What say you, brothers 
of Hudson, Passaic, Union, Middlesex, Mer- 
cer, Burlington, Camden and Gloucester? 
Will you join with us of Essex in the move- 
ment for regeneration? If so, speak out and 
act like men, and that at once! 


Facts From Pottstown. 

POTTSTOWN, Pa., May 12.—At this writing 
workmen are busily engaged in tearing down 
the old stone dwelling long occupied as a 
grocery store and residence by David Weand 
and family, situated on the corner of High 
and Penn streets, in the borough of Potts- 
town, Montgomery county, Pa. The property 
was lately purchased by Wm. R. Shuler, jr., 
who intends to erect a large, new building 
thereon. The original tract of land was 60 
feet front on High street and 300 feet in 
depth, for which Jesse Kline paid 3100 in the 
year of our Lord, 1835. After it had passed 
through the hands of several parties David 
Weand, in 1846, purchased the property for 
2,500 and added a brick extension. Now, 
about forty years afterward less than half 
the tract—60 feet front and 140 feet deep— 
has been sold for $20,000! Remember, this 
large sum is only for the land. The old ‘im- 
provements” are really considered an in- 
cumbrance and are being pulled down and 
removed. Is not this a striking example.of 
the “unearned increment” of land values? 
Forty or fifty years ago Pottstown was a 
village of only a few hundred inhabitants, 
with no manufactories or railroads. To-day 
we have three railroads, not jess than a score 
of the largest manufactories and neurly 15.000 
souls within athree miles radius. Every one 
of these inhabitants and all of these big 
improvements have contributed to the im- 
mense increase in the value of that lot, as 
well as of the rest of the land in this vicinity. 

Bo PEE: 


Rouse, Thoa Giant. 
Johu Stuart Blackie. 
Rouse thy wrath and be a giant, 
People’s Will, that has been pliant, 
Long, too long! 
Up, and stop the rusty chaining, 
Brittle bond for thy restraining, - 
Know the hour, the weak are reigning— 
Thou art. strong. 


Hear, ve loveless, narrow-hearted 
Few, for whom the many smarted, 
Hear my word! 
I have heard the people’s moaning, 
I have known the poor man’s groaning, 
I have vowed a red atoning, 
Saith the Lord, 


Who have lived in§pillowed pleasure, 
Ye shall now, in righteous measure, 
Fat the dust! 
Who beheld the bundsmen sallow 
Pine, that ye in lust might wallow, 
Ye shall feel young Freedom's fallo We 
So tis just. 
A Rea! Estate Paper on Co-Operation. 
Reul Estate Record and Guide. 
Ihave heard that same panacea (co-opera- 


: tion) recommended for the last forty years, 


but co-operation for industrial production has 
never succeeded. . It has failed every time it 
The only form’ of co- 
operation which has partly succeeded bas 
been the co-operative stores in Engiand. This. 
was due to the preposterous and wasteful 
credit system which obtains in the retail trade 
of that country. The cash system, which has 
been the rule in this country in all retail busi- 
nesses, has made it impossible to start.a suc- 
cessful co-operative store in the United States. 
1 will never believe in co-operation until itis 
found feasible for ships’ crews to cummand 
the captain and the rank and file of an army 
to give orders to their general. 


What the Scripture Means. 

L. H. Weekes of. Newark, N. J., writes to 
express hearty sympathy with the great social 
reform advocated by THE Stranparp, and- 
quotes from Matthew: 

“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven: 
but he that dovth the will of my Father which 
is in heaven.” 

This means, says Mr. Weekes, that there 
shall be justice between man and nan, and 
not that the many must live 
ignorance, and even slavery, while the few 
lve in luxury and wautonguess. 


the earth - 


its con-. 


i 


among the tenants 


- said: 
that of a railroad train, and it may be di- | 


said another of the party. 


‘the house had been uniform. 


CURBSTONE DEALERS IN REAL ESTATE 


Seme Stories of the Smaller Fleas Wha 
Take Their Bite Out of Tenanis. 
Squatter Coleman’s successful performances 
as a self-constituted Jandlord were the sub-. 
ject of conversation in a little group.of busié- 
ness men a few evenings azo. One of then: . 


“T am told that the bureau of assessment; 
and taxation has facts buried in its’ boe 


regard to the holders of mach real estate th t oe 
If Coleman. could go. ~ 


ought to be ventilated. 
-on. illegally collecting rents. for: years 
reasonable to suppose. that others are doing 
the same thing, or other things just as ques- 
tionable. 1 have frequently heard it said thag 
the ownership of a large part of the water. 
front is in dispute—that part still in private: 
hands. There have been suits. brought by the 
city, I know, which ousted the. claimants. toa 
food deal of land under the river.” - 

“Well,” said another, ‘when a reward is a. 
big one, some men will always. be’ found whe 
will put. forth some claim te it.. The reward 
to the man holding any New York land. ig 
temptation enough to start up a crop of 
claimants wherever possible. If the facts in 
the books of the tax office could be. classified 
aud summarized, revelations as to the extent. 
of some of the fortunes invested in New York 
real estate could be made which would set the 
town talking.” 

“Wh: should there be any secrecy about 
men’s investments in real estate? asked a 
third. “On the surface there is not, but really. 
there is. If the people of New York had 
Placed before them the bare facts as they are 
in regard to city real esinte matters, they 
would soon have clear ideas about forestall- 
ing. Weare now told that a man’s. business 
foresight guides him in making: investments, 
but there i is nc more foresight shown in. bet- 
ting on the advance in prices of real estate in 
Harlem than there is in- taking breatk. In my. 
opinion, there is far less shrewdness to be em- 
ployed in handling Jarge sums of money in 
buying uptown blocks than there is in the busi 
ness of scenting out storerooms which may be 
turned to better account tan is done by the 
tenants occupying them.. Whenever business 
becomes active in any quarter of the city, 
you will find that the landlords will soon, be 
trying to advance rents, and they will’ say, . 
truthf uly encugh, that they have been of- 
fered more than was then paid them. The 
class of men who prompt landlords to put up ~ 
rents are wide awake fellows... They can 
judge what business a retail storekeeper i ig 
doing, and if he can stand a raise in his rent 
they will offer to buy a lease of the landlord 
at, it may be, a. small advance. When they cet, 
the lease they will offer to. sctl it to the old 
tenant at a considerable advanee. If he will. 
not buy it, they usually find a tenant ready to. 
take the risk that he refuses. The rents of 
the whole business quarters of the city have 
been put up in this way. One landlord, seeing 
that another was getting higher rerts than he,. 
would raise his prices, and another. would fol- 
low, until all would be getting - better terms.* 

“As you know, I am in the liaucr business,” 
“I have had these 
agents or speculators, whatever they. may be, -- 
to come to me and make offers of business - 
places for rent as liquor: stores. They had 

taken them for grocery stores, but once ig 
possession of them they were willing to fight. 
the owner, if unecessary, about the terms of 
the lease, and use the stores as they pleased.” 
“T know of a case on the east side,” said one. 
of the group, ‘in which a landlord tock anold. 
house, put a few repairs and a coat of paint - 
on it, for appearance sake, and fitted up. the 
ground floor fora drug store. He rented. the 
house pretty well, sold, the drug store for 
$5,000, and then sold the house on ‘the basis of 
his rents and the price of the store. The 
druggist who bought the store is badly bitten. 
He can’t do a paying. business. He could: noa 
on half the rent he is payiag. That landlord. 
was a sharp one. You'll excuse’ ie, gentle 
men, for saying it, bat was ae not a good, 
smart business man?? 
The same speaker continued: | ra can tell 
you how one landlord succeeded in defraud-"_ 
ing another in the sale of a house. One of the 
tenants in the house was told by his landlord. 
on one occasion, when he was paying his rent, 


‘that the rent of the tenants. in’ the house—a 


large tenement -building—had had their rent 
increased $2 or 33.a month. The tenant begag 
to express a determination not to pay any in: 
crease, when the landlord: told: him, in strict 
confidence, that he need not, but that his rent: 
receipts would be made. out for $2 more thay 
he really paid, so that the rest of the tenant: 
might be convinced that the raise throughout 
‘The tenant 
made no objection to an increase so long as it 
was made only on paper. But soon afterward 
the landlord sold. the house. The new land: 
lord, on making the. first. collection. of rente. 
after his purchase, was surprised when all 
the tenants in the house tcld him.that they. 
had been really paying the old landlord” sev~ 
eral dollars less. than’ their rent receipts 
showed. The fact was that the eld landlord 
had played his trick of making a Sperning: ad- 
vance with every tenant in his house.. Before 
giving the receipts to. the. tenants he -had — 
showed them.to the intending purchaser of 
the house, and f urther inquiries by the lattez 
as tu their rents had 
elicited replies based on their rent receipts 
It was not until he was the owner of the. 


- house that he got at the real fac 


‘that the lodgers of that tenant think they pay 


business.” 


‘Jand. 


“Make a tenant.a laudiord anc is ae bad : 
as the rest,” was the opinion. nex ¥en 
“I know.a landlord who is raising th >: 
ina tenement house 22 right through in all 
the apartments, but he is the last in. his. neigh- 
borhood tu do it. Now, when one of the ter 
ants came into the house he said that his fam- 
iy had’ a ledger. After a while it was an- 
other lodger, then another, until £ don’t knew 
how many they have. Folks fo up and down 
stairs that the owner of the house, who. Jives. 
in it, doesu’t know. . That- tenant is making 
money off the landlord’s house. If the land- 
lord wanted .a lodging house of. his premises. 
he could keep it himself... The landlords have 
their own troubles. Til venture the assertion | 


too much for their lodging."* 
A smile went around and the group sepa- 
rated, as one of them sald; NE, ell, business is. 


Logical Sequence. 
Let A be a person or persons h 
Then, as men must live. on hi land: o8 
dic, it follows that: 
1. They must obtain permission befo e they 
co live on_A’s land. 

. For this permission they. must: pay Sehat 
ke mun ost eager to live will give. And as 
most- men find bare subsistence | preferable to 
death, while their labor: will produce a. bare 
subsistence plus’ a large sur follows 
further that the persons: most. eager.to live 
will give all the surplus; and. rent will only 
leave bare subsistence to the laborers, whi 
uny increase in power of labor only swells the 
rent. oF. PINTER. 


The Pressure of Population in Ss 
eee in. New: York World. 
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divided into thiee aul of which ‘Apple 
cross now. beiongs to. Lord: Middleton and 
Auchnasshellach to. Lord Wunberne. 


‘REWARK'S LAND GRABS. 


a4qVhoever writes the history of Newark,” 
ys Rev. Dr. Stearns in one of his historical 
eadresses, “Gf he wiil do any justice to his 
hject,” must study the history of the First 
Presbyterian church, for “although, theoreti- 
gally, there was a distinction made from the 
weginning between civil and ecclesiastical 
effairs, yet in practice it would be difficult to 
‘the the line between at least the tem- 
_poralities of the church and the ordinary busi- 
- pessof the body politic.” The geverend his- 
qeian was undoubtedly right so far as the 
- early history of the community is concerned, 
-gnd if the movement recently begun there 
forward logically to its conclusion, the 
yelations of the municipality to that great 
. = §and holding corporation will again become a 
~ gabject of vital public concern. 

The city of Newark, busy, bustling and 

qoridly as it has become, is the direct out- 
wth of that narrow form of early New 
England piety that led men of similar 
geligious belief to segregate themselves 
from their fellow men and, abandoning ‘the 
rest of their race to damnation, attempt to 
establish a commonwealth of the elect who 
pight gain prosperity on earth and the 
surety of salvation in the world to come. 
When political union was forced on the people 
_ of the colony of Connecticut there was bitter 
dissatisfaction among the people of Milford 
gud New Haven, who objected to even 
politica! association with those who did not 
aecept the religious tenets apd theory of 
ghurch government prevailing in ihe two 
golonies named. A number of the dissatisficd, 
therefore, heard with pleasure the invitation 
given about that time by Sir George Cartaret 
toimmigrants to settle within the domain of 
*the proprietors of New Jersey,” said “pro- 
prictors” being not the aborigival inhabitants, 
bat a number of Englishmen to whom the 
duke of York had presented the ownership of 
that particular portion of God’s earth. Sir 
George guaranteed religious liberty and 
offered lunds to all who would take them, 
reserving, however, a quit rent of a half-penny 
an acre to the proprietors us evidence of 
their continued ownership. 

The people of the Congregational church in 
Milford resolved to embrace the opportunity 
thus offered, and in the spring of 1666 a small 
vessel carrving some thirty persons anchored 
jn the Passaic river opposite the present. citv, 
and prepared to unload. When about to 
jand, however, a new set of proprietors ap- 
peared in the persons of the chiefs and big 
men of the Hackensack tribe of Indians, who 
informed them that they were the owners of 

the land, and that they did not recognize the 
title of the duke of York. Thereupon the inn- 
migrams made a bargain with the red men, 
tuving the ground from the river bank 
to the foot of the Orange mountain, the 
sonsideration being “fifty double hands of 
powder, one hundred bars of lead, twenty 
axes, twenty coats, ten guns, twenty pistols, 
ten kettles, ten swords, four blankets, 
four barrels of beer, ten pairs of breeches, 
@fty knives, twenty hces, eight hundred and 
fifty fathoms of wampum, twenty ankers of 
liquor or something equivalent, and three 
troopers’ coats.” Subsequently the purchase 
was extended to the top of the mountuin on 
the payment of ten guns, three coats and 
thirteen cases of rum. It is well to be par- 
ticular about these items, since the present 
walue of these lands makes the question of 
their original cost one of some interest. 

Having thus satistied both parties claiming 
the ownership of the soil, the settiers set 
about founding their commonwealth and the 
establishment of religious liberty, as it was 
understood by the Puritans. The union of 

ehurch and state was almost complete. None 
but church members could vote or hold office. 
‘For seventy years the town transacted the 
ehurch business, and the first seven ministers 
were called by the town meeting, and their 
salaries were paid out of the public treasury. 
People opposed to the church who would not 
keep quict or become converted were banished 
from the colony, the town paying them for 
their lands and houses at an appraised value. 
The money valuc of the goods paid to the In- 
dians was assessed on the inhabitants accord- 
ing to the extent of land held by each. The 
tract was divided among the colonists. 
Each was given a home lot in the town 
and a farm in the country. The first 
pastor of the church, Rev. Abraham Pierson, 
was brought tu Newark at the expense of the 
colony, a lot of Jand was assigned to him, he 
was given £80 to enable him to build a house, 
and was paid £80 a year salary and exempted 
from all taxaticn except the land tax levied 
for draining meadows. The town maintained 
certain corporate rights to the land. Every 
stranger had to give satisfactory evidence of 
good moral character and be received by vote 
of the town before he was allowed to settle, 
and no land could be sold without the consent 
of thetown. In course of time some effort 
Was made to escape the payment of quit 
fents to the “proprietors,” but the latter in- 
sisted rigorously on what they called their 
rights, and the contest was quietly abandoned 
by the colonists. The original grant set aside 
300 acres for “each parish for the use of their 
ministers.” In October, 1676, a warrant was 
taken out for the survey of these 200 acres, 
and also for three acres for a burying ground, 
three acres fora market place, aud lots for 
school house, meeting house aud town house. 
On Dec. 10, 1696, a deed was executed by the 
Proprietors conveying all of the above 
Mentioned reservations to John Curtis, John 
Treat, Theophiles Pierson and Robert Young, 
“40 the oniy proper use, benefit and behoof of 
the old settlers of the town of Newark, their 
beirs and assigns forever,” on condition of the 
payment of 6d on each 25th day of March 
forever, and that the land should be used for 
the purposes expressed in the deed and for no 
other purposes whatsvever. The reservation 
of the 6d annual rent was in accord with the 
policy of the “proprietors,” who evidently 
mever intended to alicnate any land so com- 
pletely that they would uct have at least a 
Feversionary interest in it. Whether the pay- 
ment of this rent has been kept up no one ap- 
Pears to know, but certainly the other con- 
ditions of the trust have been set at naught. 
The military exercise ground has been turned 
into a handsoine littic park, lined on one side 
With fine residences. The market ground bas 
been similarly treated, greatly to the disgust 
of many countrymen, who have from time 
© time violently asserted their elaims 
by tearing down ike fence and driv- 
mg their wagons in on the = grass. 
An effort was recently made to satisfy the 
farmers by turning over the old graveyard to 
them for market, purposes, but the descend- 
@ats of those buned there got out an injunc- 
tion, and the scheme was abandoned. Noone 
bas been buried in this lot for forty or fifty 
Fears, and it is almost in the heart of the city, 
¥et the claim of those whosc bones have long 
@dce turned to dust is upheld as against the 
living to the use of this land. The absurdity 
ef such a system is quite apparent to the 
‘Present generation of Newarkers, and had 
the proposal been to ercct new public build- 
ings, such as the city badly needs, ou the lot, 
itis probable that it would have been sup- 
Ported by public opinion, and the effort would 
@0t have been abandoned on the first rebuff. 
. The history cf the town and the church is 
itteresting, but it is mot necessary for the 
Purposes of this article to give it in detail. 
A a volume of the historical discourses 
of Rev. Dr. Stearns, placed ut the disposal of 
writer by Mr. Wm. E. Layton, librarian 
ef the Newark library association, and the 
 “istory of Newark,” by Joseph Atkinson 
- (@ow editor of the New Jersey Unionist, the 
labor paper), will afford the curious informa- 
on. on the sphject. The last named volume 


peta 
amen 


can be found in the Astor library. The early 
history is that of a colony of earnest, God- 
fearing people, and though they had their 
little differences they appear to have been in 
the main united. Gradually the Congre- 
gational system gave way to the Pres- 
byterian in the First church, and the transfor- 
mation appears to have been effected without 
difficulty., In the course of its existence the 
peaceful town has given birth to two men 
more notable than honored—Aaron Burr, a 
Vice-president of the United States, who 
sought the disruption of his country, and 
Michael Augustus Corrigan, present arch- 
bishop of New York, who is doing all that lies 
in his power to disrupt the Roman Catholic 
church in the United States. In the revo- 
lutionary times the town embraced the 
patriotic cause with enthusiasm, and the 
minister of the First church, Rev. Alexander 
Macwhorter, threw himself into the struggle 
with such ardor that he became famous 
throughout the country. 

The first schism in the church came about 
through an event which shows that resist- 
ance to the Puritan idea of the Sabbath is no 
new thing. Colonel John Ogden, a wealthy 
and influential member of the First church, 
saved his wheat one dry Sunday during a wet 
season. The good people of the town were 
shocked, and the church undertook to disci- 
pline the colonel. He showed fight, and a 
controversy followed that finally resulted in 
the establishment of a Church of England 
congregation that has since become Trinity 
Episcopal church. This controversy, though 
it began over questions of doctrine and disci- 
pline, soon included the land question, the 
new congregation claiming a share in the 
lands devised to the trustees for the benefit of 
the old inhabitants, but which had by mere 
consent, without any formal act, passed to 
the use of the First church. The Mountain 
scviety, which had established what has since 
become the First Presbyterian church of 
Orange, also put in a claim fora share of 
these lands. The First church insisted that 
the ground was originally allotted to 
each parish, that it was at that time the 
only parish in the colony, and as such 
received possession The contention was at 
times bitter, and it continued for many years. 
The First church had meanwhile become in- 
corporated, and it concluded to make its title 
more definite. The last surviving heir of any 
of the original trustees was hunted up, and 
by the concurrent act of this heir and the 
town the title to the property was formally 
invested in the trustees of the church. This 
was accomplished at a town meeting held 
March 12, 1760. Next year a town meeting 
reversed this decision, and ordered the divis- 
ion of the property among the three churches 
claiming it. A committee was appointed to 
carry this decree into effect, but the next 
town meeting in 1762 rejected the report of 
this committee. Six years later another town 
meeting passed a vote to divide the property, 
and a committee to make the division was ap- 
pointed. The trustees of the church formally 
protested against this action as an infringe- 
ment of their rights of property, and the 
matter appears then to have been dropped. 
After the revolution there was a revival of 
the controversy, which was finally quicted in 
1786 or ’S7 by the voluntary grant by the First 
church of certain lands beyond the town lim- 
its to the Episcopal church and the Mountain 
society. 

Meanwhile the old church held on to its 
land in the heart of the city, but it does not 
appear to have derived any great benefit 
from it up to 1787, when the corner stone of 
the handsome structure, still standing, was 
laid. The building of that church taxed the 
resources of the congregation to the utmost, 
and it was not opened for service until 1791. 

In 1810 the need for still another church was 
acknowledged, and the old society voted that 
it would convey to any congregation estab- 
lishing a new Presbyterian church two-sev- 
euths of its real estate. It voted at the same 
time to make a similar conveyance to a third 
congregation when such should be established. 
The Second church was completed in 1811, but 
owing to doubts as to its right to transfer the 
title, the First church granted it, in lieu of 
such conveyance, a third of its income from 
real estate. The Third church grew out of 
dissensions in the First church concerning a 
minister, and in 1824 two-sevenths of the land 
owned by the First church in 1809 were con- 
veyed to the neworganization. In 1825 anact 
of the tegislature was procured that author- 
ized the trustees to convey lands to Trinity 
church in Newark, the First Presbyterian 
church in Orange, and the Second and Third 
Presbyterian churches in Newark, to be held 
solely. for the support of a gospel ministry. 
The purpose of this law was to ratify the 
transfers previously made, and to enable the 
First church to carry out the agreement it 
had made with the congregation of the Sec- 
ond church. 

The assessment system of Newark makes it 
well nigh impossible for an outsider, not hav- 
ing access to the church books, to make a 
reasonable estimate as tothe revenue derived 
from ground rents by the First church and 
the other churches with which it shared its 
land. The ground is leased for long terms to 
individuals who agree to pay the taxes, and 
the land and buildings are assessed as the 
property of such individuals. That the 
revenue is quite large is manifest, since the 
church grounds lie on Broad street, the prin- 
cipal thoroughfare of the city, at and near its 
intersection with Market street, an important 
business avenue. In some instances the leases 
have been sold by the holders to others, who 
sub-let the property for uses that gave rise to 
great. scandal and caused attacks on the 
church for permitting its property to be used 
for immoral purposes. Itis due to the trus- 
tees to say that they made strenuous efforts— 
sometimes at considerable pecuniary sacrifice 
—to recover possession of the property, with 
a View to abating such nuisances. The facts 
already stated also show that the later policy 
of the church was one of liberality toward 
its neighbors) Since the First church 
shared its patrimony with the Second 
and Third churches, however, no further 
division has taken place, and hence the 
First, Second and Third Presbyterian churches 


ef Newark, Trinity Episcopal church of the | 


same city and the First Presbyterian church 
of Orange have enjoyed and to a large ex- 
tent still enjoy the privilege of levying a land 
tux on property in Essex county for the sup- 
port of their respective congregations, which 
gives them an unjust advantage over the nu- 
merous other churches wholly supported by 
their respective congregations. This advan- 
tage is occasionally a matter of complaint 
with members of other congregations, who 
fai] to see. however, that the privilege en- 
joved by the five favored churches is precisely 
the same as that enjoyed by numerous private 
individuals under the pernicious system that 
recognizes land as private property. 
those who are becoming interested in this 
question ia our neighboring city fullow up this 
line of inquiry for themselves, and they 
will see—first, that the land held 
and leased by these favored churches bears 
precisely the same burdens now laid on 
other land; and, second, that it vields over 
and above this a Jarze sum that goes toward 
the support of churches for the use of rich 
congregations abundantly able to meet all 
such expenses out of their own pockets. A 
similar remainder over and above the tax 
now paid on it now goes into private pockets 
from every foot of ground in the city that has 
been put to use. Where land has net been put 
to use it is hcid vacant by speculators, who 
anticipate thai the growth of population will 
give it avaluc, aud who meanwhile force 
those who desire to build to go beyond to less 
eligible sites in order to find sites for the pur- 
pose. Those who get this clearly in their 
minds will understand precisely what the 
proposition to levy all taxes on land values 
means to the city of Newark. 

The city aud county taxrate of Newark for 


Let. 


1856 was $2.08 on the @100. The assessment 

was as follows: 

Real estate Valuation... ........ccccscecceeeae ee GU 967,305 

Personal property valuation........sccceccecces 19,299,696 

: $95,267,011 

Less indebtedness deducted........ccecessasses 1,990,734 
* $93,276,277 

The tax on this assessment is $1,930,447.16, 
and of this amount $1,542,137.50 is now 
collected from Jand and houses and $585,509.66 
from personal property. In addition a vex- 
atious poll tax is levied, which actually yields 
less than the cost of collection, and license 
fees yielding $75,000 a year ure collected 
from carters, peddlers and others, which 
hamper trade and result in annoying arrests 
and litigation. Furthermore, the complaint 
is constant in Newark as it is everywhere, 
that the tax on personal property leads to 
evasion, falschood and perjury. Again, 
despite all this complicated and burdensome 
taxation the city has not met expenses and 
the cost of improvements from year to year, 
and it has, after deducting its sinking fund, a 
bonded debt of nearly $8,000,000, much of 
which was contracted to meet current ex- 
penditures. 

How much better a system of levying al) 
taxation on land values would work is per- 
ceptible at a glance. The assessors estimate 
that the assessment covers four-fifths of the 
real estate values. This is probably true of 
improved property, but it is not true of 
vacant lots held for speculation. Taking it 
as a basis of calculation, however, we find 
that if $75,967,355 represents four-fifths of the 
value of the land and buildings in the city, 
that the full value is $94,959,168. Deducting 
from this one-third (which is far too much), as 
the value of the buildings, we have a re- 
mainder of $65,306,112 as the value of bare 
land in Newark. All of this is now subject to 
atax of two and three one hundredths per 
cent. No one will pretend that if all of it 
were under ground rent as the church lands 
now are that it would not yield at least two 
and seventy-seven one hundredths per cent 
overand above such taxes. In New York itis 
a matter of demonstration that land will yield 
more than five per cent ground rent over and 
above a still higher rate of taxation. In that 
event the tax on land values in Newark could 
be easily placed at five per cent, and at this 
rate it would yield the city a revenue of 
€3, 165,505.60, as against the present $1,930,- 
447.16, giving a surplus of $1,234,858.44 toward 
the extinguishment of the burdensome public 
debt, the extension of the water works, the 
building of new bridges*over the Passaic, the 
erection of new city buildings or any other 
purpose of public utility and benefit, while it 
would also have the effect of giving work on 
such improvements to many men now idle. 

For a time it might yield something less, for 
the immediate effect would be to furce down 
the price of land held vacant by speculators, 
but as no man thereafter could afford to thus 
hold land that he does not use himself and 
will not permit others to use, such men would 
at once build, or get their land into the hands 
of others who would build. If they did not 
do this voluntarily the city would do it for 
them by means of tax sales. Nor would tax 
sales be a farce any longer when the city 
could afford to sell land thus seized for a mere 
nominal price, since t would be sure of the 
revenue from the increasing value the growth 
of population would give it, irrespective of 
the buildings to be erected on it. The system- 
atic fraud by which speculators hold on to 
Newark land in defiance of the tax sales 
would be at an end the moment it became 
apparent that such sales gave to enterprising 
builders an opportunity. The temporary fall 
in values could not, therefore, last long, and 
building operetions being no longer burdened 
by a tax, an era of building activity would set 
in that would make Newark more than ever a 
city of individual homes. __ 

And this tax would fall exclusively on land 

owners as such, and they could by no_ possi- 
bility shift the burden. There are no pbysi- 
cal limits to Newark’s possible expansion. The 
necessary operation of the tax would be to 
make the furthest outlying vacant lots ap- 
proximately free land, and any attempt to 
raise rent in the thickly settled portions of 
the city would defeat itself by forcing a suffi- 
cient number of tenants to the edge to re- 
duce the number of applicauts in town, and 
thus restore the equilibrium. This cannot be 
denied by any man who argues this question 
on purely economic grounds, and hence the 
defenders of land monopoly fly to the great 
moral principle and denounce any plan for the 
resumption by the people of their natural 
common ownership of the soil as a proposal 
to commit robbery. 
_ How little right the land owners of Newark 
have to raise this plea is seen by a brief glance 
at their history. The present mayor of the 
city, Hon. Joseph Haines, has a dim pereep- 
tion of the great truth underlying the doc- 
trine of land resumption, but he has never 
thought it out. In his last annual message he 
denounces with just bitterness the schemes of 
speculators to gain possession of the water 
courses to which not only Newark, but all 
all other important New Jersey cities must, at 
some not distant day, look for an abundant 
supply of pure water. In the course of this 
denunciation, Mayor Haines says : 

Weare placed upon this earth by no con- 
sent of ours. Our Creator has given to the 
child of the humblest peasant, born though 
he may be in a hovel, equal rights to the land, 
the water, the light and the air with the child 
of the millionaire. The land, by the act of 
Some petty prince or emperor, or by act of 
congress, has been given to favorites and 
soulless corporations, and now schemers with- 
out number are engaged in concocting nefa- 
rious plans to create a monopoly of the water, 
ard sell fo the people what already belongs 
to the people. Their only regret seems to be 
that they cannot devise someinfernal! plan by 
which to meter and sell God's free sunlight to 
their fellow men. 

The mayor sees the great truth, but fails 
thus far to understand the only method of 
remedying the great wrong done by petty 
kings and emperors and stupid congresses. 
He will in time, perhaps, cease to concern 
himself about taxes on persopal property or 
any products of human industry and join the 
new crusade for the restoration of their 
equal rights in the land to ali of God's 
children who have been deprived of their 
heritage bv the injustice of their fellow heirs 
to the Cr r’s bounty. When that time 
comes May-. Haines will see an even wider 
application for some passages in his last 
message. 

In one place he recounts the bargain above 
described between the early settlers and the 
Indians and computes the value of all the 
goods given to the red menas about $750. 
He says of the futhers who drove this trade, 
“from our standpvint iu this nineteenth 
century they would be adjudged ‘tough 
Christians.’" Again, after describing the 
reservations made for public use by the 
founders of the town the mayor shows that 
much of this ground was stolen by private 
individuals, and he quotes a report made by 
a committee to a special town meeting in 
1802 which declares “that the encroachments 
on and about the ancient watering place are 
wanton and without a shadow of right; that 
some of the trespassers, emboldened by the 
remissness of the inhabitants, openly avow 
their intentions to maintain and defend not 
only their former encroachments, but 
threaten to fence in the whole of the public 
grounds and set the town at defiance.” Thus, 
as ever, the land grabber showed himself the 
most audacious and impudent of robbers. 
The mayor shows that the old burying ground 
was similarly encroached upon, and that the 
robbers managed to secure, in the very act of 
legislature that forbade further encroach- 
ments, indemnity for their earlier acts, on the 
usual plea that the removal of the encroach- 
ing buildings would subject innocent purchas- 
ers to great pecuuiary loss. 

In avother part of his message the mayor 
shows the loss sustained by the city through 
@ decision of the court of appeals that in mak- 


ing street and sewer improvements real estate 
can only be assessed for the actual and not 
the prospective benefit. By this decision the 
dogs in the manger who withhold land from 
human use, simply with a view to securing its 
prospcctive value, are exempted from paying 
their just share of the operations specifically 
intended to give it such future value. This 
indicates that the old rapacity denounced in 
the town meeting of 1802 still clings to the 
Newark land grabbers, and shows that those 
of them now alive are unwiliing to bear the 
just share of the burden caused by the unjust 
system by which they profit. In the new era 
no such controversy can arise, since public im- 
provements will be made at the public expense, 
and they will bring back immediate compen- 
sation through increased taxes due to the in- 
crease in rental values. 

No claim is made that this article is an 


exhaustive presentation of the advantages ! 


open to the people of Newark through the 
adoption of the system of concentrating taxa- 
tion on land values and increasing the tax 
until the full rental value is taken for public 
use. No one who will look over the city will 
believe for a moment that the buildings repre- 
sent a third of the $94,959,168 at which its real 
estate is valued by the assessers. No one 
familiar with such matters will mmagine that 
the assessment on the vast amount of vacant 
ground within the city limits represents four- 
fifths of their sellme value. Here, in New 
York, recent experience bas shown that 
vacant lots are assessed at only twenty-eight 
per cent of their sclling value, anc it is un- 
reasonable to suppose that the vacant lots of 
Newark are assessed at eighty per cent of 
their value. If land reformers in the latter 
city will make a careful study of the question 
they will doubtless tind that vacant lots sell 
for double or triple the amount for which 
they are assessed, and that the value of the 
bare land of Newark 1s nearer a hundred mil- 
lions than sixty-three and a third millions, 
and that it is capable of yielding a public 
revenue of 35,000,000 annually. 

Nor is this more than a mere beginning. 
The steady growth in population that made 
the town of Newark, with its popuiation of 
6,507 in 1820, a great manufacturing city, 
with a population of 126,400 in 1850, still con- 
tinues, and the inhabitants now doubtless 
number much more than 150,000, The pressure 
of this growth cannot fail to add = con- 
stantly to the value of land, and the 
judicious expenditure of the  incteased 
public income from such values cannot 
fail in turn to promote the increase of in- 
dustry and population. There is scarcely a 
limit to the city’s possible growth, and it can 
reserve numcrous parks and pleasure grounds 
as it grows and absorbs Orange, Belleville 
and many another thrifty suburb. It 
can own its means of street transpor- 
tion and run cars for nothing if it 
chooses, thus enabling its thrifty workmen 
to spread themselves in separate homes over 
the whole beautiful country at its back. All 
of this and more can be accomplished by sim- 
ply restoring their own to the people, and 
pouring into the public treasury the tax for 
the use of God’s earth that now goes into the 
hands of the land owners. No worker would 
pay more tax than he now pays rent, and all 
taxation on human industry and its results 
thus being removed, the manufactures of the 
city would be promoted by the very system 
that set its builders busy preparing homes for 
its throngs of workmen. When men tell the 
people of Newark that it is a moral wrong to 
propose such a beneficent arrangement, they 
have but to look to the last message of the 
mayor of their city for evidence that shows 
that it ill becomes those who now hold the 
soil to tulk of the honesty on which existing 
titles are based. Wa. T. CROASDALE. 


AN ORGANIZERS’ FUND. 


A Correspondent Suggests Contributions for 
Keeping Lecturers and Organizers in the 
Field. : 

The following letter explains itself. TH 
STANDARD will gladly receive any contribu- 
tions for the purpose named, and acknowledge 
them in its columns: 

WaAYNESBOROUGH, Pa.—I believe that a call 
through THE StTanparpD on all who are in 
sympathy with your reform movement to 
state whether, and to what extent, they are 
willing to contribute to keep lecturers and 
organizers in the field, would show that a 
very considerable fund could be raised for the 
purpose. I judge from my own feelings in 
the matter. I would not be ableto give much, 
but to the extent of my ability I would be 
willing to contribute monthly or in a gross 
sum at once. My faith in the adequacy of 
the remedies which you propose has become 
stronger and stronger the more I have con- 
sidered them, and though I thought I could 
“see through the whole thing” before I had 
read your great book half way through, yet I 
find that every day shows ine new beauties 
in the plan. LIonly hope that you will live 
to see the day (in my opinion not so far dis- 
tant as some imagine) when complete success 


{ and pondered, in farm ‘house and cottage, 


shall crown your efforts and the whole peuple 


acknowledge your invaluable services. 

You will excuse me for writing thus boldly, 
for Tam so much in sympathy with your great 
work that you do not seem like a stranger to 
tome. Respectfully yours, J. B. Rasy. 


An Incident of the New Crusade in Canada. 

Kingston, Canada, May.—I am delighted 
with THE Stanparp. Itis doing good work. 
Perhaps you will permit me to relate a little 
incident which happened not long ago. I was 
onatrain for Toronto, and while discussing 
one of Dr. MeGlynn’s speeches with some 
acquaintances chanced to make myself cver- 
heard by a metherly, comfortable old lady in 
the seat in front. Severai times she turned 
balf around as if to intercept more of the 
conversation, and at last, as if no longer able 
to resist, she turned to me impulsively: “Is 
it Dr. MeGlynn’s speech you have, sir?’ And 
she went on volubly in praise of the “noble 
man,” the “brave man.” She had been 
eagerly following his course. Would I allow 
her to read the speech? Would it be-published 
in Canada? I told her I was just then writing 
out some of the finest extracts und recom- 
mending a journal to pubiish the speech en- 
tire. She then read the speech carefully 
through, bending her gray head over it and 
peering through her spectacics. Returning me 
THE STANDARD she gave meat the same timea 
copy of the Montreal Witness, with its report of 
Cardinal Taschereau’s latest utterance on 
Dr. McGlynn and the Knights of Labor. 
There she had read of Dr. McGlynn’s “Terri- 
ble Mistake,” “the deluded victim of a. pre- 
posterous theory,” ‘‘desire for notoriety,” 
etc., and I then understood the almost: hys- 
terical enthusiasm with which she read the 
doctor's own sturdy, lofty, eloquent appeal 
for the new crusade. It was cut of chill 
cynicism and dull prejudice into the welcome 
glow and warmth of generous, liberal ‘senti- 
meyt. 

The old lady soon left the train, glowing 
with enthusiasm for the doctor and the cause, 
a mild, most effective .missionary in her way. 
Beacons of this same gencrous fire are being 
lighted all over the continent, even to its ob- 
scurest corners. Zealous Cardinal Taschereau 
ean only burn himself or his pontifical robes 
in trying to extinguish it. I want to circulate 
Dr. MeGlynn’s address among the clergy here. 

R. BALMER. 


$1,300 per Front Foot in St. Paul. 
St. Paul, Minn., Daily Globe. 

The Sault Ste. Marie railroad company has 
heat two lots in Kittson’s addition. 
These lots front 100 feet on Broadway and 
run back 200 fect to Pine street. The price 
contracted to be paid is $130,000, and at the 
rate of $1,300 per front foot for the Broadway 
frontage. This is the highest price ever paid 
for St. Paul property. 


‘ 
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The triumphent rebels of the american 


re 


THE ANTI-RENTERS. 


revolution of 1770-Go, after the accomplish- 
ment of their independence, avenged them- 
selves mercilessly upon those iand owners who. 


| 


had adhered to king and parliament. They | 


confiscated right and left. Every acre cf 
seized by the state. In New York, however,. 
two great landed properties remained in the 
ownership of the families to whorm they had 
been granted by colonial authorities, which 
means tbut these two families—the Van Rens- 
selaers and the Livingstons—had been faith- 


tory land that hands could: be Jaid on : 
t 


ful to the cause of the successful rebellion. 
They had, indeed, given unquestionable proofs 
of their patriotism. The estates were known 
as ‘‘manors” and their masters: were called 
“patreons.”. The Van Rensselaer. manor was 
of Dutch origin, and lay in the counties of 
Albany, Rensselaer, Schcharie,. Delaware, 
Montgomery, Schenectady, Greene, Sullivan 
and Ulster. The. tirsu Van Rensselaer had 
been connected with the Dutch West India 
company, and his patent from the Dutch 
director had ‘been confirmed. by treaties with 
the Indians and. recognized by English gov- 
His tenants were of Dutch and Eng- 
The: two Livingston manors 
and Dutehess.. The first 


nt 
aad 


lish derivation. 
lay in Columbia 
Livingston, a poor Scotch gentleman of good 
education, was an official in ‘the English 
colony, married into the Van Rensselaer: 
family, received grants fromthe English 
governor, and also had obtained a. confirma- 
tion fromtheIndians. Histenants were partly 
Dutch and partly German, from the Palatine. 

The revoluticn had put new ideas into the 
heads of the tenantry. The bold phrases and > 
cloquent arraiznments of Thomas Jcifersou’s 
Declaration of Independence had been read 


throughout the land, and social discontent 
felt itself invited to appear. The leases, to 
the tenants upon both manors were in feual 
shape. Those on the Van. Rensselaer estate 
were perpetual, those on the Livingston ps- 
tate were each for twe or three lives. he 
rents were light, but were payable in ki§d, 
principally in wheat and chickens. Corn mBst 
be ground at the landlord’s mill, and godfds 
must be bought at his stores; the streams dnd 
the mines were the landlord’s, and the éut- 
tine of fuel was restricted. The tenant mhst 
give a day to drawing manure for  ,he 
patroon’s park. At every assignment of fhe 
lease by the tenant to a purchaser one-q fir- 
ter of the consideration money belonged to 
the landlord. These. feudal conditions gre 
volted the men who had just rid th 
selves, by a long and bloody war, of ng 
archy and. nobility. 

The demands of the tenants, when t 
first began to consider their situation, v 
surely not unreasonable. They simply a 
that the patroons should consent to sell 
to them their proprietary interests, and it 
proposed by the tenant associations to’ rgis 
among themselves and their sympathizers 
mortgage or otherwise, a capital in mor 
whereof the interest should be equal to. 
rentals. The quarter sales and the distri 
for rent being the most prominent grievan 
it was even offered to replace them dire 
to the landlord by mortgages to him. 4 
fair arrangement, which would have 
leviated tenures, felt to be odious by the } 
ple, would have been welcomed at this pe 
and have brought an end to all difficulty. 

But there was much putting forth, on 
other side, of a claim not altogether unhe 
of, even in these later days, of the righ 
every man to do absolutely as he ple 
with bis own. The traditions of the 
Rensseluers and Livingstons were advers 
selling any of their lands. The manors wl 
they had so long held were the patent of t. 
social superiority and the foundation of 
political importance of their families. L 
holders they were, and land holders t 
would remain. The law was with them, 
no sound lawyer bad been found whoc 
discover a legal flaw in their titles. Anc 
fact, these titles have always been absolu 
upheld by our courts. 

The first general anti-rent demonstratj 
was made by a state convention which was | 
in 1845 ut Berne, in Albany county. This 
assembled about nine years too late. The r 
who attended it should have. been invited 
and should have participated in, the worki 
men’s and loco [eco state convention, bel 
Utica, in 1836. Many valuable movements 
for reform bave been lost by lack of unity. 
Had the discontented elements both in city 
and country moved at the same time and in 
accord with each other half a century ago, 
the record of our subjugation by monopages 
might not have been the painful and 
miliating one that it is. The Berne as 


cv J 
at 


blage was large and was composed of resu]ftte 


and intelligent farmers, who. spoke and 
acted as men suffering under a grievance. 
The business of the convention was to meke 
an appeal to the legislature against feudal 
tenures and to demand the calling of -a con- 
stitutional, convention. The — resoluti 
adopted disapproved and deprecated all ; 
of violence or disorder, but  expresse 
determination to use every peaceful polit 
Weapon to place themselves upon a lk 
with the free farmers. of ‘the state. 
Berne convention was held just as Sflas 
Wright had assumed the gubernatorial chgi 
Its members seemed.to have little confide 
in Wright, who, in many respeets, resem} 
Grover Cleveland. Like Cleveland, Wri 
was a lawyer, inclined to view public qy 
tions as a lawyer... He possessed hone 
and was free froin craft and cunning, but 
character’ was intensely bigoted and 

stinate. He was, moreover, in no frien 
mood toward the manor tenantry, and in 
very first messages to the legislature he be 
war upon them in this rather stilted lnneuc 
which, however, accurately deseribes 

offenses of which some of theit number 

been guilty. ‘An exciting state. elects 
wrote the governor, “has been made the 
casion for an earnest attempt. to inte 

these (land tenure) questions with the general 
politics of the state and to. make them tegts 
of election to. the. levislature. 


in this form had been patiently listened 
maturely cousidered and deliberately deci 
by the freemen of the counties, before wifi 
the questions were raised, that further effurts 
in any other manner, to accemplish the objdis 
sought, would be at. least delayed nti! phe 
relief expected could -have been asked ut She 
hands of the legislature... even this delay 
not been suffered. but resistanee to the | 
and its officers. has been= renewed in fo 
and under circuinstauces: of the deepest Ge 
gravation. Orgarized bands of men, assim- 
ing the guise of savages, With )-armis. in. their 
hands, have already bid defiance to the law, 
its process and its. cfileers, and, in’ repeaged 
instances, and in more.than one county, Sut 
the life of the sheriff and. his .deputies* in tn- 
minent peril, forcibly taken from theny tieir 
official papers and burned them in’ open day, 
compelling the officer to desist from. further 
atiempts to discharge their duties. ~ . 
The governor procecded to: recommend th 
enactment of laws prehibiting the assuming of 
discuises with the purpose of evading or re- 
sisting. the laws. or of conimittine breaches of 
the peace. Such a Jaw was passed and sigged 
without delay, but instead of terrifying the 
young farmers’ sons it seemed at: once to set 
loose numbers of hard riders, who paraded 
at midnight. over turnpikes and crossrvads, 
in calico jackets and masks, making night 
hideous with the blowing of horns and tiring 
of fowling pieces. Like the ku-kluxes and moon- 
lighters of our own day they seemed to revel 
in the terror they preduced. Nor does the 
history of those disturbances lack resembiance 
to that of the eviction disorders resulting 
from the eighty-year-old overcion policy of 
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the landlords of Ireland. The manorial 
counties had burst inte a blaze, and a deputy _ 
sheriff, engaged in a distraint, had been. shot 


2 tenant of the Livingston meaner... . This 
accused person, Dr. Smith A. Boughton, 
whose masquerading naine was ‘Big Thun-. 
der,” was tried,. but the jury: disagreed. A 
ecnviction on a second trial sent him to state. 
priscn. Another deputy sheriff was killed in 
Delaware county, on Van Rensselaer land, 
for which John Van Steenburech and, Edward... - 
O'Conner were convicted of murder. Their: 
death sentences were commuted, and they: 
also went to. state prison. .The governor 
hotly proclaimed all Delaware county te be 
in insurrection, and ordered out the state. 
tilitia. A reign of terror sueceeded to a 
reign of disorder. In the meanwhile the con- | 
stitutional convention, from which the anti- 
renters expected so much relicf;. had: been 
ordered by a majority of the popular vote of © 
180,000. ee , ; 

The election of November, 1845, returned. 
anti-rent assemblyinen from- the patroon: 
counties. The zovernor’s legislative message 
was ‘more pacific. He announced, January, 
1846, the restoration of order in the disturbed 
counties. He recommended that distraint for 
rent be abolished. for future leasings, and also 
advised a ostatutory limitation. of future — 
leases of farm lands to five or ten years, and. 
finally proposed the imposition. of an income 
tax on manorial rents. The legislature com-. 
plied with his first suggestion, and the con- 
stitutional convention, the next summer, 
limited agricultural. leases to twelve years. 
But the patroons made successful fight in the 
legislature against the income tax and it wag 
never imposed. 5 

The constitutional convention of 1846 brough® 
creat disappointment.to the anti-renters.. The 
tenantry had fondly hoped that the. state of 
New York would assert and exert. its sovers 
eignty on their behalf... They could not bee 
lieve that the provision of the United States 
constitution whereby a state. is prohibited. 
from “passing laws” impairing the obligation 
of contracts applied to the organization of the 
constitution of a state. They demanded ang 
confidently hoped for the condemnation of 
the manor leases in the revised fundamental 
law of the state, on the ground thatthey were 
contracts against public policy, and were ine 
consistent with popular government. But the 
matter seemed otherwise to the crowd of 
eminent and talented lawyers who swayed 
the debates of that convention, and, when it 
adjourned, the fortunes of the anti-renterg 
were, as we have seen, but little advanced. I 
saw its daily sessions and heard its debates, 
and can bear witness to the ability, zeal and 
learning which was brought to the discussion 
of the anti-rent question.. 

Some power of revenge was left to the dis< 
appointed tenantry, and of this they did not 
failto avail themselves. Governor Wright, 
like many an other chief executive before and 
since, had been deceived as to his popularity 
by confidants and flatterers. Against the rood 
judgment of Mr. Croswell, editor of the Argus, 
Wright took a renomination from his party. 
The whigs nominated John Young, wha 
had been the friend and advoecnte : of 
the tenantry in the legislature and iq 
the constitutional convention. Both. partied . 
began actively to bid for the anti-rent vote. 

I was present at the Anti-rent state conven 
tion, held at Albany in October, 1846, just ag 
the constitutional: convention, at which ] wag 
employed as a newspaper reporter, concluded 
its labors. The sympathies of youth impelled” , 
me to amore active participation in its proe — 
ceedings than was. prudent, and I was sume 
marily discharged by my. employers. frony 
their service in consequence, but subsequently, 
with due warning as to:future conduct, reins 
stated. . ee mye peor 

This convention ended the carecr of Silag 
Wright. Persons cluiming to represent’ bot: 
him and his opponent, John Young, were ig 
attendance, actively and openly competing or 
for the anti-rent indorsement, and pledging ~~ 
their favorites, if elected, to grant pardons tq ~ 
the martyrs of the cause languishing in the — 
state prison. But the anti-renters had most cond 
fidence in the whig nominee, and John Youne 
received their almust unanimous support. 


In the November election for governor, Young: 


beat Wright in the state by 11,500 majority, 
which was just about the number of the clean. 
anti-rent vote... Addison Gardiner, the demos 
cratic candidate for lieutenant governor, wha 
was also supported by the anti-renters, de+ 
feated Hamilton Fish, whig, by about 13,000 
majority. These figures demonstrate that the 
whig and democratic parties proper were at 
that time, as now, just about equally balanced 
in the state of New York, and ‘that the antix 
rent vote held. easily the balance of power. 
There has been no such close equipoise of pare 
ties in New York, from 1846 up to the last 
presidential election of ISS4...° 

The support of Young’ and Gardiner. by the 
tenantry of the patroons very . naturally . 
brought about’ a counter movement of cone 
servatives In New York city; what 
was. called- the ‘business. interest,” expe< 
rienced one of. its occasional . spasmodi¢ 
awakenings, and New York papers. said a. 
good deal editorially about the danger of 
agrarianism and anarchy. The, merchants 
and bankers of New York resolved to prepare 
‘a splendid service of plate,” valued at $20,< 
000, to be presented to Governor Wright, “aq 
u token of sympathy.” This magnificeng 
tribute never reached him. He left Aibany 
at the end ef his official term, . returned to big 
home in St. Lawrence county, and died suds 
denly there a few days after of au apoplecti¢ 
attack. S23 Bal TIA as ee, 

Jobn Young, who: assumed the governship, - 
was the most dangerous and indefatigable. 
enemy the democracy of this state ever en+ 
countered since Alexander Hamilton, and hig 
skillful: partisan management. wrested from 


‘them the state, at the time of their most. ab- 
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solute ascendancy in the federal government 
These facts make it all the more remarkabla 
that a democratic governor, at the dist 
of only ferty vears, should hi 


predecessors. whom, 


‘though not in: parts 


so much resemb 
therough. He was on 
cofice when he pardot 
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inanor lands were partitioned, 
anti-rent predilections were: 
ing the lineal.d 


against them. Giweon J. TUckEe 
The Standard of Humani 
New. Jersey: Unionist. : : 
Stand by: the cross of the new crusade. Iv'”= 
the standard of humanity, the only hope and 
salvation of the people froin the maws.of iq 
nopoly and land sharks, ere 
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MORRISANIA’'S ALLLIONS. 

Two hundred and thirty odd years ago 
Richard Morris bought from the Indians 
a tract of three thousand acres on the main 
fand, some miles north of Manhattan 
island. This iand passed to his descend- 
ants, several of whom have been men of 
distinction and one of whom, Gouverneur 
Morris, became in time the owner of the 
greater part of the tract. His residence, 
called Morrisania, gave name to the village 
beyond the Harlem, now included in the 
city of New York. He was succeeded by 
his son, Gouverneur Morris, who in 1848 
sold 122 acres of this land to three brothers 
pamed Charles, James and Alexander 
Bathgate for $12,000. One of the brothers 
died two years ago, and legal proceedings 
were shortly afterward instituted for the 

iion of the estate. For some reason 
the brothers have neglected to pay the 
taxes, and they thus owed the city 
$50,000. Last week, by order of the court, 
fifty buildmg lots on their land were sold 
at auction for the payment of taxes. Bid- 
ding was spirited, and the total sum ob- 
tained \.u> 3128,360. The newspapers 
chronicle this as a notable evidence of the 
increasing prosperity of the northern part 
of the city. 


We have no means of knowing exactly 
what proportion of the original 122 acres 
fhese lots represented. Had they been 
regular city lots they would have occupied 
something more than four acres, but the 
dimensions given in a few instances show 


ibat they were larger than the regular 


city lots. Suppose, in order that we shall 
err, if at all, on the side of caution, we say 
that they occupied eight acres; then, 
throwing away fractions, the whole estate 
és worth fifteen times $128,369, or $1,925.,- 
@0. The Bathgates purchased it less than 
forty years ago for $12,000. They do not 
appear to have done anything to promote 


the growth of population northward that 


has given their land its valuc. Since the 
great rise in values began they have not 
even paid the small share of such increased 
walue claimed by the community in taxes, 
They soid some portion of the yround three 
gears alter they bought it, and hence some 
others have had 2 small share in the in- 
crease, but treating the proprietors as a 
whole they have seen Jund that cost them 
$12,000 increase in value in less than forty 
years $1,913,400. The whole of this in- 
crease was caused by the community, 
which obtains of that which it thus created 
Dut $50,000, and it has trouble to get even 
that. Meanwhile the original purchasers 
have had a good living off of the estate for 
fortw years. 


But the Bathgate farm constituted less 
than the twenty-fourth part of the 3,000 
acres originally bought by Richard Morris, 
and a similar increase in the value of the 
whole tract would make it worth $27,000,- 
000. Itis probable that the whole estate is 
not yet proportionately equal in value to 
the Bathgate lots, at 171st and 172d streets, 
but the time is rapidly coming when those 
Jots will advance largely in selling value, 
and the whole tract become proportionate- 
ly as Valuable as this portion now is. That 
is to say, the growth of population in the 
in the course of a 
very few years, have increased land values 
in a tract of 3,000 acres there $27,000,000. 


- There are 26,500 acres in the annexed dis- 


trict, and we leave each reader to calculate 
for himsclf the total increase. Take what 
relative valuation of the remainder he may, 
he will find in the total reached a useful 
Jesson on the meaning of the term “un- 
earned increment.” The people who have 
beid this land did nothing to create these 
walues. The increase is due solely to the 
growth of population in New York, which 
constantly forces the people northward. 
The community has zot some of it back in 
taxes, but the Bathgate incident shows that 
this is a mere bugatelle—$50,000 out of 
acarly $2,000,000, 


But New Yorkers do not enjoy a mo 
mopoly of newspaper rejoicing over the 
evidence that private individuals are grow- 
ing enormously wealthy by appropriating 
walues created by the public. The Phila- 
delphia papers gleefully chronicle a little 
real estate operation there that indicates a 
tremendous increase in value. Joseph 
Gatley in 1876 purchased at auction a 
property at the corner of Fourth and Har- 
mony streets for $2,750. For more than 
ten years he has earned a good living by 
conducting an oyster house and barroom 
on the premises. The other day he sold 
the property to Robert Glendenning & Co., 
the bankers, for $50,000. “Over 1,714 per 
cent profit on a real estate investment” is 
the comment of one of the Philadelphia 
papers on the transaction. 

Does this mean that the majority of in- 
dividuals in New York and Piuiladelphia 


THE 


are growing richer? By no means. It 
simply means that the majority of such in- 
dividuals must pay an ever increasing rent 
to a minority for the mere privilege of oc- 
cupying ground on which to live or do 
business. It means that to the majority of 
people in both cities the struggle for exist- 
ence is becoming fiercer and more intense. 
What it will mean to them in the future 
we have but to look to London to see. The 
dukes of Westminster, Norfolk, Bedford 
and Portland own a large part of the 
ground on which London is built, and their 
enormous incomes consist largely of ground 
rents. A parliamentary committee has re- 
cently been examining into the working of 
this system. From the testimony it ap- 
pears that Mr. Armbrecht, a chemist, some 
sixteen years ago established himself in 
business in a house built upon the estate of 
the duke of Westminster. The lease had 
sixteen years to run and he bought the 


building and built up a lucrative trade, his. 


understanding being that the lease was 
one guaranteeing the right of renewal. 
The lease is about to expire, and the tenant 
has received a peremptory notice from the 
duke to get out. The building goes to the 
ducal robber, and with it the good wi of 
the business which the chemist has built 
up. The labor and capital of the working 
chemist go into the capacious maw of the 
hereditary thief called in England a lord. 


Robert P. Porter, the high tariff advo- 
cate, in a London letter to the Philadelphia 
Press gives numerous similar instances of 
extortion by landlords. The profits of 
business are systematically appropriated, 
and in order to make way for further busi- 
ness expansion—business that will be simi- 
larly bled by these land leeches in the 
future—all considerations of humanity and 
Christianity are cast aside, and the agents 
of these coroneted cormorants have driven 
out, in order to make way for other tenants, 
as many as seven thousand poor people at 
a time, without so much as asking where 
the poor wretches were to find shelter 
thereafter. Mr. Porter prefaces these 
stories of oppression as follows: ‘Let me 
give some instances, for they illustrate 
why the land views of Henry George 
spread so rapidly in England.” 

If Mr. Porter would but turn his atten- 
tion for a moment from his patent Penn- 
sylvanian panacea for poverty to look at 
‘he facts ire would discover that in all our 
great American cities, despite our high 
tariff, the condition of the laboring people 
is approximating that of the same class in 
London, while numerous instances given 
of late in the columns of this paper would 
prove to him that the possessors of landed 
estates in New York are levying just the 
same kind of tribute on trade and enter- 
prise here that the dukes of Westminster, 
Norfolk, Bedford and Portland are exact- 
ing from the tradesmen of low tariff 
London. 


No views could be well wider apart than 
those concerning a tariff held respectively 
by Mr. Porter and THE STANDARD; but a 
study of the real causes of poverty, such 
as he is now making, ought eventually to 
bring Mr. Porter to see that whether he or 
THE STANDARD be right on the tariff ques- 
tion, so long as land monopoly continues 
neither free trade nor protection can ulti- 
mately do anything to prevent the con- 
stant descent of the mass of wage workers 
into indigeuce, nor to remedy the growth 
of a burdensome imposition on business 
men. The right to say who may and who 
my not find standing room on earth gives 
to him possessing it the power to tax 
both labor and capital, and it mat- 
ters little, in the long run, whether 
it be exercised by the scion of a ducal 
house in London, the descendant of a 
Dutch peddler in New York, or by a multi- 
tude of smaller owners. The landlord, as 
such, however useful he may sometimes 
be in other capacities, does nothing to 
build up a community, and yet he is 
licensed to levy an ever-increasing tax on 
both labor and capital, and to obtain and 
appropriate to himself the enormous 
publicly created values shown by the 
recent sales in the suburban portion of New 
York and the business center of Philadel- 
phia.. 

A BLIND LEADER. 

The Sun joins the Tribune in declaring 
that poverty is specially ordair 1 of God. 
It quotes a silly paragraph from ti » Hebrew 
Journal, and tells that paper that ‘‘idle- 
ness, wastefulness and extravagance are 
not, after all, the great cause of poverty.” 
It says: 

Poverty is the order of nature. Man is born 
poor, his only resources being the faculties he 
inherits. The whole history of civilization is 
the record of his attempt to lift himself out of 
this natural poverty. If there were no idle- 
ness, waste, or extravagance, this long and 
laborious historical process would be some- 
what abbreviated; but poverty would be the 
rule all the same. The immovable reason 
why, in spite of God’s bounty, nature’s fruit- 
fulness, and man’s efforts, poverty always 
exists, is that man is weak and has not the 
power of producing wealth in a measure ade- 
quate to render every one rich and comfort- 
able. The world is poor; society is poor; the 
richest country is poor. Even here in the 
United States an exact division of the total 
wealth which exists would come very far 
short of giving to every individual a thousand 
dollars apiece. The one and only remedy for 
this universal poverty is to increase the pro- 
ducing power of mankind. 


It is difficult to deal seriously with such 
twaddle as this. Man is born weak and 
helpless, it is true, but some are born into 
conditions that stunt the growth of their 
faculties and condemn them to premature 
toil before nature fits their muscles for 
exertion, while many others, equally help- 
less, are born into conditions that insure 
them from birth such comforts and 
luxuries as a lifetime of toil could not 
bring to less fortunate infants. Except in 
their helplessness there is nothing that 
two such infants have in common, and 
this is not because of anything in nature, 
but because of conditions ner about by 


The ‘reason why, in spite of God’s 
bounty, nature’s fruitfulness, and man’s 
efforts poverty always exists” is not that 


man is weak and has not the power of 


producing wealth in a measure adequate 


to render everyone rich and comfortable,” 
but because a few have heen permitted by 
human !aw to appropriate all of the 
choicest of God's bounties to their own 
selfish use, permitting their co-heirs access | 
to just so much of that bounty as they | 
choose on conditions that compel most 
men to poverty and many to idleness. 

In time it will be true that a great ad- 
vantage will be found in increasing the 
producing power of mankind, but ander! 
existing conditions experience proves that 
such increase aggravates rather than 
remedies poverty. Labor saving machinery, 
while enriching the people as a whole by 
adding to their productive power, reduces 
many once prosperous men to poverty by 
throwing them out of work. The reason 
that increased productive power is not an 
unmixed blessing is found in the fact that 
the results of the increase are not justly 
divided. The mighty power of steam has 
probably multiplied the productive power 


of mankind a thousand fold, and here in j; 


America it has been applied to the richest 
natural resources ever enjoyed by any 
equal number of men ia the history of the 
world, and yet the Sun is able to say that 
even in the United States society is poor. 
In one breath it talks of remedying pov- 
erty by a still further increase of the pro- 
ducing power, and in another it preaches 
the gospel of despair and declares that 
“poverty is the order of nature,” and 
therefore not to be remedied. 

It is time that men seeking to lead public 
opinion should abandon this attempt to ca- 
jole the masses with a false hope which they 
themselves do not share. The Anti-pov- 
erty society does not deny the great fact 
that on an earth where the food of man is 
produced by annual crops continuous in- 
dustry is necessary to continued human 
existence. It claims, however, that what- 
ever fanciful speculations men may indulge 
in as to the possible division of the stored 
up wealth of mankind among individu- 
als, this earth can be made to yield to hu- 
man industry every year more than enough 
to feed, clothe and house in comfort the 
whole human race, and leave a consider- 
able surplus of time and product for grati- 
fying other than mere physical needs. 
declares that the reason why many 
are denied the opportunity to work, while 
others who do work fail to secure even the 
satisfaction of their mere physical wants is 
found in the unwise laws and customs of 
men and not in the nigyardly returns 
yielded by nature to exertion. It demands 
as a remedy for the existing evils that each 
child born into the world shall come into it 
with an equal right to whatever nature has 
given to man, be that much or little, and 
it proposes to accomplish this by gradually 
restoring to society as a whole the corn- 
mon ownership in all natural resources. 
The people who believe the plan impossi- 
ble of accomplishment or the remedy in- 
adequate have a perfect right to say so, 
but such attempts to divert a hurricane 
with a fan as this by the Sun are absurdly 
ineffective. They deceive no one who 
really sees and thinks, and they flatter the 
thoughtless and ignorant into a fancied 
security from which they will have a rude 
awakening. 

THE question of public contrel of rail- 
roads ts frequently set up by the pro-pov- 
erty press for the purpose of being knocked 
down; but. it is seldom that any serious 
grounds of objections are stated. It is 
usually urged in a general way that it 
would imperil our institutions to turn the 
management of railroads over to govern- 
ment, and in this connection that the less 
government we have the safer we are. 
Exactly what kind of democrats these are 
who distinguish between the people and 
the government in a democratic country it 
would be interesting to Know. 

Occasionally, however, a real attempt at 
discussion is made. The best that has 
come to our notice appeared recently in the 
Pioneer-Press of St. Paul and Minneapo- 
lis. That journal specifies two principal 
objections, one political and the other 
financial. The political objection com- 
prises tendency toward centralization, pub- 
lic corruption and extension of political 
patronage; while the financial objection al- 
ludes to the great cost of acquiring con- 
trol and the small percentage of earnings. 

So far from tending toward centralization, 
public ownership of railroads would tend 
toward decentralization. Railroad corpora- 
tions have produced centralization of power 
—of political as well as economic power, 
and that not in the hands of officials 
answerable to the people, but in the hands 
of irresponsible railroad kings. These cor- 
porations govern districts, «and even states, 
and, to an extent, they have manipulated 
the federal government. Public corrup- 
tion is generaled by them. They employ 
legislators aud bribe judges. Directly or 
indirectly nearly all scandals in public 
affairs, tosay nothing of corruption that has 
not come near enough to the surface to 
make scandal, grow out of private control 
of public functions. Ali the possibilities 
of corruption incident to government con- 
trol of railroads are trifles compared 
to the actual corruption incident to cor- 
porate control. And as to the extension of 
political patronage, public management 
would, under reasonable civil service 
regulations, reduce patronage. In cities 
to-day the position of conductor or driver 
on a Street car is political patronage. The 
elevated roads of New York are supplied 
with brakemen by country politicjans. 
And on the big railroads subordinates find 
it exceedingly desirable to have the support 
of some influential statesmen. Between 
railroud magnates and politicians it is a 
case of “I tickle you and you tickle me.” 

The great cost of acquiring railroads is 
not worth consideration. If the people 
were to pay the nominal value, there 
would be force in the objection. But that 
is not intended. No one propeses to give 
stockholders government bonds for watered 
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nothing. And as to the income from these 
roads, which the Pioneer Press puts at 
three per cent, no one needs to be told that 
the income at present rates is far above 
pee operating expenses. When the 
“india rubber account” is taken out of op- 
erating expenses, a wide margin for profit 
remains; and when water is squeezed out, 
the percentage of profit will run up amaz- 
ingly. 

The Pioneer Press lays down a rule 
which deserves more careful consideration 
than it gives to it. It is ‘that any business 
which can be carried on by private capital 
and private enterprise is bettcr so conduct- 
ed than by the agents ofthestate.” This is 
true; but it makes against rather than for 
the notion that railroads should be con- 
trolled by private enterprise. The man- 
agement of railroads is a public function, 
not a business; 
not a profit. The establishment and man- 
agement of a highway is a function of the 
state, requiring a franchise from the state 
to enable private individuals to undertake 
it. To arcue from the rule laid down that 
it ought to be carried on by private capital 
and enterprise is to argue that the collec- 
tion and disbursements of other taxes are to 
be so carried on, since it is quite as true of 
them as of railroads, that they can be car- 


ried on better by private capital and enter-_ 


prise than by the agents of the stite. 
But, in fact, it is not true of either. 


THE story of the Anti-renters, told in our 
columns this week by Hon. Gideon J. 
Tucker, is an excellent illustration of the 
sturdy, independent manner in which, 
during the earlier days of the republic, the 
yeomanry of America struggled against 
the growing tyranny of landlordism. To 
many of the present generation who sym- 
pathize so ardently with the efforts of the 
Irish people to free themselves from the 
incubus of rent, it will be news to learn 
that within the last half century a struggle 
not unlike that now going on in Ireland, 
took place within the borders of the state 
of New York; that property was destroyed, 
men slain and a-state of smothered war 
maintained by men—otherwise peaceable 
and well disposed—who were goaded into 
rebellion by the infringement of their 
natural rights, under cover of statute law. 
The saviors of society, so urgent to decry 
peaceable methods of agitation and reform, 

may learn, if they will, a stern lesson of 
warning from the story of the Anti-renters. 

THE Star says of the no-beer-on-Sunday 
law, that it is a nice law that bahishes 
60,000 citizens in a single day. But the 
Star sees nothing reprehensible in the law 
that banishes many times 60,000 citizens 
for life and compels the vast majority of 
those who decline banishment to live in 
flats and tenements. 


THE Anti-poverty society wants lists of 
names and addresses of men and women 
in every part of the United States to whom 
it can forward tracts by mail. If every 
reader of THE STANDARD will forward such 
alist the work of the society will be im- 
mensely aided, and a vast number of fresh 
recruits enlisted in the ranks of the new 
crusade. These lists need not by any 
means be confined to persons already in- 
terested in the great reform. They should 
embrace the careless and unthinking, as 
well as those who have already begun to 
think. When possible, vocations should 
be given as well as names, in order that: 
suitable tracts may be selected. Lists may 
be sent to the treasurer of the society, Mr. 
Benjamin Urner, 6 Harrison street, New 
York. 

The following suecretive advertisement 
appears in a late number'of the Herald: 
YPYHE PRESIDENT OF A RAILROAD COMPANY, 

building one hundred miles in the south, will notify 
persons where depots will be built, su that quarter of 


million dollars can be made from Lind with ten thousand 
dollars capital, PRESIDENT, 218 Herald officer. 


THE Mail and Express is one of the 
journals that regard poverty as a providen- 
tial arrangement—a sort of divinely ap- 
pointed condiment or flavoring to the lives 
of the better classes—possibly disagreeable 
to the fools who endure it, but highly 
picturesque and pleasing to those who look 
at it from the safe height of plenty. This 
is what it finds to say about the <Anti- 
poverty meeting last Sunday night: 

‘Pisinherited babes” are what. Henry George 
calls the tenement house children, and he 
talks of ‘‘disinherited babes crying in the 
wretched, crowded tenements, crying until 
they die of bad air and heat and sickness, 
dying because they have been robbed from 
the start of their just inheritance.” Well, ifa 
father, because he prefers working for wages 
in the city to tilling the soil on his own farm, 
prefers the tenement house to the country 
home, who is it that robs tae baby of fresh 
air ! 

“Stupid people!” said the French prin- 
cess, ‘‘to cry for such a thing as bread! 
Why don’t they eat cake?” 


THE bill to give the labor patty an in- 
spector of election in each district has 
passed both houses of the legislature, and 
is now in the governor’s hands. Better 
judgment prevailed among the democrats 
in the senate than the representatives of 
that party in the assembly displayed. A 
few leading democrats in the house op- 
posed the bill, ostensibly on the ground 
that it was part of a trade between the 
labor party and the republicans looking to 
the support of Blaine by the former. The 
subterfuge was so transparent that demo- 
cratic senators could not be induced to 
adopt it. The bill is, in fact, a perfectly 
fair and harmonious one. The two demo- 
cratic police commissioners ure empowered 
by it to select democratic inspectors, 
and the two republican ccmmissioners to 
select republican inspectors; but there is 
no labor party commissioner in the board 
in whom authority to select labor party 
inspectors might be vested, and, therefore, 
the labor party itself is empowered to 
choose any one of the four commissioners 
to act for it. There is no room for bargain- 
ing. The commissioner chosen by the 


stock. Whatever the roads are actually labor party must select the inspectors that 


worth should be paid, but no more; and 


are nominated by that party, pre- 


when that is done the government, having ; cisely as the democratic commissioners 
| select inspectors rominated by the demo- 


pocket. Hewho buys a bushel of wheat | cratic party. The real objection to this 
for the value of a bushel of wheat loses bill is that it will enable the labor party to 


value for what it pays, will not be ont of 


and its income is a tax, ; 
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protect itself against fraudulent canvas- 
sing, which reduced the labor vote in this 
city last fall to such an extent that it is an 
open secret among politicians to-day that 
the candidate who received the certificate 
of election as mayor was not in fact elected. 
The judicious character of the governor's 
vetoes thus far give reasonable promise 
that he will approve this bill. 
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THE Indian allotment in severalty lave, 


the more compiete impoverishment of the 
Indians,” is about to be enforced. This 
law compels the Indians to choose farms 
to be held by them in severalty. It is in- 
tended to establish the system of private 


| ownership among Indians which now pre- 


vails among us, This is against the pro- 
test of the Indians themselves, and can 
benefit no one but land speculators, except 
possibly a few Indians who may develop 
the selfish and grasping qualities of 
heart and mind that are so charac- 
teristic of our civilization. As soon as the 
Indians get individual titles to portions of 
What is now common land, and find that. it- 
can be sold like game or beaded moccasins, 
their titles will be inthe market and in a 
very short time the mass ef Indians will be 
landless. The 
bad because it was protective. 
Indians needed was to be let alone. 


reservation system has been 
What the 
- This 


then: to a course which will result in en- 
riching and “civilizing’ a very few Indians 
und impoverishing all the rest. 

THE stirring letter from Newark, N. J., 
printed in the last issue of THE STANDARD 
under the title, “Press on the New Cru- 
sade,” was from the pen of Rev. Thomas 
C. Easton, D. D., pastor of the 
formed church of Newark. 


Rev. Charles P. McCarthy’s Bereavement. 

Miss Eileen McCarthy, daughter of Rev. 
Charles P. McCarthy, has been called away 
from earth as she was blooming into woman- 
hood. The funeral services took piace at the 
residence of her parents, 75 East 121st street. 
Rev. Dr. Hodge, pastor of the Universalist 
chureh of Harlem, officiated. He was.assisted 
by the bereaved father, who made an address 
and led in prayer. The floral offerings were 
numerous and beautiful. Among the large | 
gathering of friends und relatives were Mrs. 
Henry George, Miss George, A. M. Molina, 
Fred C. Leubuscher, Miss Leubuscher, CU. F. J 
Doody, James P. Hyde, Messrs. Carmen, Irv- 
ing and Endelmann. After the services a 
delegation from the Twenty-third assembly 
district united labor party appeared and pre- 
sented resolutions of condolence. The inter- 
ment took place at Woodlawn cemetery. 

Mr. McCarthy’s remarks were touching in 
the extreme, and showed that even in 
the hour of his own bereayement. his 
heart was still full of the great 
exuse to which he has devoted his life. 
His flower, he said, was taken from him. by 
the will of the All-Father, and he was filled 
With grief. The loss wrung: his heart and_ his 
sympathy went out to the afflicted of man- 
kind. ‘Alas!’ he said, “how many heads are 
bowed down and how many hearts bleed, not 
by the will of Providence, but by the injustice 
of man. How many beautiful young girls in 
the horrid tenement districts fade away and 
die before their time; how many innocent 
babes are torn from warm breasts; how those 
that exist grow iu in disfigurement, just: be 
cause some human beings have seized" upon | 
the bounties which God intended for all! Was 
this the meaning of life? Nay: we come here 
fora time to do our little and should, leave in 
peace when our days are numbered. But to 
how many dees jife seem a terrible mistake! 
Some glut themselves with God’s bounties. 
while others starve.” And as_the old man 
stuod there beside the casket, he called. the 
benediction of Heaven down upon: that great 
movement which has for its purpose the open- 
ing to all mankind of free and equal access to 
the gifts of nature. Then would there be less 
sorrow and more happiness; then would death 
come less often to young lives and God's will 
be done on earth. 

‘ 
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Intended fer the Poor as.Well aa ‘the Rich. 

BROOKLYN, May 12.—Having carefully 
studied Dr. McGlynn’s case, I have come to 
the conclusion that he is punished because he | 
refused to retract that “private ownership of 
land is unjust.” I myself think as he does. | 
Lust Sunday I attended mass at St. Agnes’ 
church, Brooklyn, where Rev. Father Duffy is 
pastor. The sermon was by Father Crowley | 
of St. Augustine’s, and he took for his text, 
‘Many are called. but few are chosen.” He 
illustrated how the beauty of God’s works, 
above and below, ought to bring people to the 
Master. He pointed out how air will come in 
at the window of the poor as well as of the 
rich, and how the sunlight strikes on the roof 
of the cottage as well as on the palace... I 
I waited patiently to hear him say that the 
land was God's gift to the poor us wellas to. 
the rich, but he omitted that. If land, air and 
light are free gifts from God to all of His 
children, then I'am sorry that Father Crowley 
was afraid to speak what he certainly. must 
AMERICAN CATHOLIC, © 


know is right. AN 


Dr. McGlynn in St. Louis. 

The Grand opera house, ‘St. Louis, was 
crowded to overtlowing last’ Sunday night 
with an audience assembled to listen to Dr. 
McGlynn’s lecture on the “Cross of the New 
Crusade.” Mr. Stephen M. Ryan, master 
workman of D. A. i7, K. of L., presided and 
introduced the lecturer in a brief, but telling 
speech, which was heartily applauded, while 
Dr. MeGlynn’s appearance upon the stave 
was the signa! for an outburst of enthusiasm 
that spoke well for the future of the new 
erusade in St. Louis. . The lecture was a 
decided success, the audience listening in- 
tently, and showing clearly their appreciation 
of the urguments presented to them andof the 
deep religious significance of the uew move- 
nent. 
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An Efficient Teacher. 


Professor Antonio Molina, not content with 
being one of the chief instructors in the po- 
litical economy class connected with the 
Twenty-third assembly district association of 
the united labor party, has now commenced 
a series of discourses on the land question be- 
fore local asseinblies of the Knights of Labor. 
He uses a blackboard and invites questions 
On Tuesday night, after he had been talking 
for nearly three hours, it was decided by 
unanimous vote that the only way ia which 
wages could be raised and the condition of 
the workingmen could be improved was. by 
remitting all taxation on labor and ean 
and ABPFOPHAtuIne: land yeincs for common 
use. Ai 


God Sypced abe New Crusade... 
SENECA FALLs, N. Y., May 11.—God speed 
THE STANDARD and the new crusade. The op- 
position shown to the doctrines of Henry 
George I find comes chiefly from men who do. 
not understand them. The only way to ore- 


vent revolution is to do simple justice to all 
alike, rich and poor, high and tow. Justice 
Wrongs no man; and the sooner we clear our { 
political system of the corruption and injustice 
which characterizes it, the better it will be for 
us as a nation and a people. 

R. S. Ganoune. 
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which might better be entitled ‘‘an act for 
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Jaw, instead of letting them alone, compels 
First Re- | 


The New Crusade, 
Alsarer Hay Hill. 
In the dead of the winter nicht, 
As I lay on my. couch awake, 
There fell, as it seemed, a light, 
Aud T heard a voice that spak 


And it seemed, but I know not wh 7. 

The voice of Him that died, 

On the Holy Mount of Calvary 
Jesus the erucitied! 


Yet with half reluctant ain: 

- Tturned on my pillow, and Said: 
- “Speak, Spirit, what message you bean 
Is it news from the living or dead?™ — 


And the Spirit answered again: JOSS 
“( creature troubled and crossed 
Surely I died in vain— 
For my lambs are str aying and lostl 


“In the crush of your proud great CHT. 
So.full of revel and scorn, — 
Haye you neither place nor pity 
For the little ones weakly and lorn?® 


“They know not their wa y in the shado 
Thouch W isdom still cries to be earde 

For better the marsh and the meadows, . 
The life of the bee or the bird!” 


Then I said—“O Lord, Iam thine, 
And wait but. the word from Thees 
But why are Thy looks divine | 
So searchingly turned on me? 


Then He spake, and with kind command, ~ 
His words as the dew came dow — 

“cpeother the day is at hand, ate 
‘Lay: hold on the Cross and the Crown! 


“Behold! as I pass thro’ your streets, 
. My watchmen away or asleep; 
And for ever there come the bleats.. 
. Ot the wand’ring desolate sheep. 


‘From the heat of your stifling alleys, 
Green gardens of fever and “pain: ‘ 

From the very green of your v alleys, 
Far aay from the stress and the straing 


‘From carrets seething with leaven 
Of idleness, folly and sin, : 
Where the only glimpse of my heaven’ 
Is the stars that look shudderingly i ing 


“From: all the waste places of plenty, 
From wretchedness deep as the grave, 
They call you! Go forth, T have sent you, 

Go forth in my spirit and save!" 


So spake He, and speaking. He vanished, 
_ And T tell but the vision to-day. 
But when from this heart shall be banished 
‘The voice that has shown me the way? 


Oh, brothers and sisters mine, 
In the dead of your winter night, » 
should the self-same spirit shine 
And utter such words of might— _ 


Wait not for the bigots and schemers, 
Still fightine for sway in their schoolss . 

Heed not all the profitless dreamers, 
Asleep o'er their systems and rules. 


There is work for the hands that are willing, 
And trophies for hearts that are true, 
See now! the dark places are filling 
- With beacon lights kindled anew. 


Go forth! They are far from the fold, 

In their wretchedness black as the gravg 
While the shepherd calls as of old, 
“Go forth In my Spirit and save!” 


DEMANDING JUSTICE, 
Rev. H. 0. Pentecoacs Brilliant Speech. Ba 
fore the Newark Trades Assembly. 

An enthusiastic meeting was held in Newark, 
N. J., May 11, under the auspices of the Essex 
county trades assembly, when the Rev. Hurch 
O. Pentecost delivered an address upon the 
land question.. Mr. Pentecost was introduced 
by the chairman, Mr, Folmar, and was warm 
ly greeted. He said: 

Whenever we point to: thee poverty-stricken 
condition of the we alth producers of thia 
country we are told that the causes of it. may 
be found i in idleness, extravagance and ix.tem= 
perance. These-c harges against working peo= 
ple are false, except as they refer to an exe 
ceedingly smalkminority of the m. But after all 
allowance bas been: made for self-inflicted 
poverty, it can be easily proven that the vob 
ume of involuntary poverty suffered m_ thé 
world constitutes an. indictment against thé 
ruling classes of society, which is beginning t¢. 
be heurd in the supreme court of divine jus 
tice, and will not cease to plead until ous 
present iniquitous and abeminable. system of 
land holding shal! be abolished and the labor 
ing man, who is now ‘a slave, shall be free. 
The abolition of poverty is the object of the 
“new crusade,” as. this magnificent movement 
was called at a recent creat: meeting In New 
York by the nobie,. great-hearted “and ‘alto- 
eether lovable.and manly priest. who loves his 
fellow: man. even better than his. church—I 
mean Edward Me@lynu—and not until there is 

2 full and fatr opportunity: for every man. te 
apply his own labor for his own benetit in. his 
own way, not until there is no longer ann 
voluntary pauper on the earth, WHE this: new 
crusade come to an end. : 

One of the charges eftenest brought against 
those of us who “frequently speak as EF am 
now speaking is that-we are Liieete up @ 
spirit of discontent ‘among laboring ‘people. 
Why, bless your hearts, that is precisely what 
we are trying to du. Liberty is not possible 
without a forerunner of ‘discontent. . The 
Magna Charta was wrested from the king of 
England by discontent... The republic of 
France was established by discontent. The 


tyrannical yoke of England Was. flung from. 


the neck of our colonies in ia. srand passion of 
discontent. . Slavery. was abolished from cur 
land. through. the efforts of agitators who 
spread discontent everyw here... Sorcheads 
and mug wumps wre the John Baptists of all 
reforms. : 

You can ‘no longer satisfy the laboring 
men of this. country by telling them that 
‘they are better paid now than ever: before, of 
that they are better paid than laboring men is 
any other country. This is not the real ques 
ticu. The fact which they have discovered 
is that they are not getting a fair share of 
the wealth which they produce, w hile, somes | 
how or other, there is a ¢elass of men.in the 
community who are not producers of wealth, 
‘but who are nevertheless getting about all 
there is except. what is necessary to sustuim 
the lives of laboring man. | 

They have discovered - their: erievance, ang - 
they are hunting for its. remedy. They know 
that. somebody struck. Billy. Patterson, and 
they are looking for the man. 

The root of the trouble is. that you allow 
the man who owns land to put in his pocket 
all the effect of your improvements imevery 
way. I want toe show you that by an ilustras 
tion: 

There is aman who owns an island neak 
New Orleans which he rents to another mam 
who employs one overseer to hire and nianagé 
hands to work that farm. The man'who owns 
the.iand does nothing. fhe man who rents if 
‘does nothing. The overseer does nothing but 
keep the others.at work. The men who. do 
nothing live handsomely. The workmen hve 
in barracks. © None of the ordinat "'y palliatives 
will ineet. the. case, of those laberers.. Ir 
Gustry, sobriety, economy, national currency; 
non-c: onvict labor, income tax, will all fail. 

This is the infernal. system by. which. the 
idler becomes the. richest man in the cone 
imunity- When you allow a mortal to fenc€ 
in a piece of land. which God made and cour 
pel-you to pay him. for the use.of it, you: siup 
ply jegalize highway robbery. 

Dr. McGlynn to Lecture for the Eighteent® 
District. 

Dr. MMeG ly ne is to lecture on “The Duties of 
Labor” at Cooper-Union, on Monday evening; 
May 2, under the auspices of the Eighteenth 
assembly. district of ‘the united labor party- 
Miss Agatha Munier will lead her Concurdis 
chorus of one. hundred: trained voices, and 


v some very good mus ic may be expected. 


THE WEEK. 


There prevails in Mexico an ingenious sys- 
ander which a recalcitrant debtor, bav- 
no other means of discharging his obli- 

tion, can be taken in execution by | bis credi- 
and foreed tv wor ik out bis debt. As the 

wage: allowed him are absurdly low, and he 
thas to provide out of them fer his own sub- 
ce, Ye unfortunate chattelized debtor 
nis the local name of him—is thus com- 
ed to life-long slavery, and as interest ac- 
cupulates more rapidly than his scanty 
wages, he generally quits this earth with bis 
tion very considerably augmented. 
and right here is whcre the true beauty of the 
Mexican system develops itself. The debt 
obligation is hereditary, the children of the 
goan who has been toiling for fifty years or so 
ja the vain endeavor io Wipe out a debt of ten 
or twelve dollars beiag bound in peonage to 
gheir father’s ereditor, and transinitting the 
odlication to the next gencration, not only 
poimpaired, but generaliy very considerably 
gjacreased by the steady accumulation of in- 
terest. Such is the semi-barbarous custom of 
Mexico. 
” 'Jn bighly civilized countries, such as Egypt 
and the United States, matters are ar- 
ganged more scientifically, not to say decor- 
gusly. There they don’t make a peon of the 
Sedividual—ther simply clap a chattel mort- 
eon the cntire population. A khedive in 
Egypt, or a boss in New York, takes a notion 
(0 have a new palace, or finds himself in need 
of spending moncy for some purpose or 
gaother or for no purpese whatsoever. He 
calisina money lender, who advances the 
gum requircd, and in return receivesa number 
of mortgages or bonds. each of which en- 
titles the holder to call upon the people at 
farge in New York or Egypt to furnish the 
lent of somany days laber annually. 
And these bonds the banker resells to the 
Bucky ones of the  carth who are 
born to be supported by the labor 
of other peopic, and are anxious to extend 
their possessions of humanity. Thisisan excel- 
Sent systcm—doubtiess providential. It gives 
the common peonle something to work for, it 
gelicves the better class from the necessity of 
‘ Jabor and it. prevents the employment of capi- 
talin the making of shoes and clothes and 
other vulgaritics, and thus tends to check 
that dreadful overproduction which, by 
providing too much of everything forces so 
many to ect along with nothing at all. Tne 
le of Great. Britain and Ireland, for ex- 
. g@mple, are thus peoned to the tune of 90,000,- 
@00 days’ work annually, which labor they 
@outentedly perform without fee or reward 
of any kind, tothe great comfort and satis- 
faction of their proprietors. 

Once ina while, however, it happens that 
gome community, not having «a clear compre 
bension of the true principles of political econ- 
omy, and being deficreat. in that sterling hon- 
esty which induces the conscientious Mexican 
peon to give the labor of his life to the son of 
some fellow who once lent his grandfather 
fifty cents—once ina while some such com- 
munity sets custom and morality at defiance 
and impudentiy declines to do its appointed 
gumber of days’ work for the benefit of its 
proprietors. Then society is shaken to its 
center, and there’s a pretty how d’ye do. If 
the wicked peons are a weak nation, the good 

jetors sometimes send a ship of war or 
two and settle the matter wita « high hand; 
of, if the peons are strong enouch to make the 
employment of this sort of argument danger- 
ous, a certain number of the proprietors are 
appointed a “committee of bondholders” to do 
what they can by peaceful methods to bring 
‘the peons to a proper sense of their 
_duty in the premises. This perversity of 
-buman nature is even now receiving a sad 
illustration within the borders of the United 
Btates. The people of the state of. Virginia 
re contumaciously and irreligiousty refusing 
to do the stipulated annual number of days 
work for their proprictors, to whom they 
ere duly and lawfully peoned by their fore- 
fathers, Most of these proprietors are Eng- 
ishm and as the British government 
doesn’t see its way with perfect clearness to 
bombarding Norfolk and enfdércing the con- 
tract in that way, why, the more peaceful 
“committee of boudholders” have taken the 
matter in charge aud are even now endeavor- 
ing to persuade the wicked Virginians to save 
"the bonor of their stute by contributing to the 
Psupport of 2 for thoncand Englishmen. So 
“(far the committee has kad a painfully dis- 
ecouraging experience. The Virginians, it is 
{urue, are not so rash as to dispute that thev 
tought to do the days’ work required of them; 
‘they simply say that after providing for their 
‘Yamilies, and their public schools, and the 
current expenses of their state government, 
they are, so to speak, too tired to do any 
more, and the Engiish proprietors must wait 
until they get rested. They are willing to 
acknowledge their indebtedness to the 
aristocracy of Britain, but in their own 
expressive vernacular, they’ll be dog-goned if 
they pay a cent. 

All this is very sad. When Smith makes a 
aolemn promise to Brown that Jones shall do 
somethine, the whole scheme of the universe 
is ec: videut!y brought to naught unless Jones 
keeps Smith's promise. Virginia had better 
have a care what she is about. If this present 
feucration of Virginians refuse to carry out 
the premises of their predecessors, they may 
find it impossible to discount the future by 
gelling the lubor of their descendants. Per- 
ae they co, the world will be the better 
for it. 


Mr. Jchn Wanamaker, who keeps a big 
store in Piiiladelphia, has decided to set apart 

_® certain portion of the profits of his business 
during the coming year to be distributed 
among hisemployes. Hereat arises a chorus 
of jubilation from the press, who see in Mr. 
Wanamaker’s action the dawn of that millea- 
aial era of profit, sharing (and, of course, 
joss sharing as well), so frequently spoken of 
dv Mr. Edward Depew—or was it Mr. Chaun- 
sey M. Atkinson. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Wanamaker is 
perfectly honest in hisintentions. When he says 
he means to give his employes a share in the 
‘Profits of his business he unquestionably 
intends to do it. The thing to be considered is 
whether the employes will be any better off 
ander a system of partial profit sharing thau 
they are now under the waves system pure 
and simpic. 

Suppose one of Mr. Wanamaker’s clerks, 
Row earaing $10 a week, finds at the end of 
the year that by skill and diligence he has be- 
come entitled toa dividend of $52, making 
his net weekly wages for the year $11 instead 
of $10. Several things will follow. In the 
first place, when that clerk applies for a rise 
Of saiary he will very probably be told that 
he has already received it; next, the number 
Of competitors for his place behind Wana- 
‘maker's counter will be increased by what- 
ever number of $10 a week clerks may be 
Willing to accept $9 weekly in cash and wait 
& year for payment of the extra dollar; and, 
_finaliy, there will surely come to the front a 
~ Mailer number of competitors, confident in 

Possession of an extra amount cf energy 
and skili}; who will be willing to work for | 
Comparatively low wages, and trust to recom- 
Pense themselves by earning higher divi- 
dends. 

Take it altogether, the net result of the 
Profit-sharing syaions can only be to exact 
More work ‘and greater diligence irom the 
employe, without in any way increasing his 
Wages, Bui it will unquestionably be a good 

for Mr. Wauamuker and auy other em- 
~ Ployers who may adopt it. Perhaps that is 
why Mr. Adonson and Mr. Depew have so 
much to say about it. 


More overproducticn; reallv there is no tell- 
_ ing where this sort of thing is going to stop. 
00 much anthracite coal is what’s the matter 
mow. “There are 900,000 tons of this fuel in 
Store at tide-water shipping points, and the 
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wicked people actually are not buying it at 
the prices asked by the coal companies. What 
better evidence could there be that more coal 
is being produced than people want to use. 

Of course, the remedy is a very simple one, 
and the coal companies are going to apply it 
with commendable promptitude. They an- 
nounce that from Monday of next week until 
Monday of the weck following no anthracite 
coal shall be mined in Pennsyivania. This 
action will have two good effects. Firstly, it 
will stimulate a healthy demand for the 00,- 
000 tons of coal now lying unbought, and sec- 
ondly, it will tend to forestall ‘and prevent 
any impudent attempt on the part of the vul- 
gar fellows who mine the cual to secure by 
combinations an advance upon their scanty 
wages, 

But if only some corporatién had absolute 
control of the Croton aqueduct, how soon, 
how very soon, should we be telling men with 
parched lips and dirty faces that much of 
their distress was due to the over-production 
of water. 


The Harlem railroad company has owned 
for a generation or more, a block of land on 
East Thirty-third and Thirty-fourth sircets, 
extending from Fourth to Lexington avenues, 
originaily utilized as a storage yard for cars, 
but long since practically abandoned, that is 
to say, as to any use that was made of it. 
The fences wefe kept round it safely enough, 
with the usual placards on them forbidding 
trespassers. The place finally got to have so 
neglected and disreputable an appearance 
that the residents in the vicinity offered, if Mr. 
Vanderbilt would allow them, to convert it 
into a sort of park, to be used as a playground 
for their children; and Mr. Vanderbilt: con- 
senting, this was done. Except for the brief 
period that it was thus used as a playvround, 
however, that land has been of absolutely no 
service to any human being for twenty years 
or more. 

Well, the other day, the Harlem railroad 
company sold this land to a Mr. Meyer for 
$500,000. Mr. Mever did nothing to it, but 
simply waited a few days, and then sold it to 
Mr. Edward Dodge for $850,000. It is worth 
noting, by the way, that the assessed value of 
the land for taxation is only $240,000. 

Mr. Dodge intends, it is said, to divide the 
land into building lots, and sell them either 
witb or without buildings. As he cannot be 
supposed to have invested $850,000 without 
expecting a fair profit, it is safe to anticipate 
that he will get fur the lots not less than 
$1,000,000. 

This block of land measures 400 by 200 feet, 
and can be divided into say tifty building lots. 
A very brief arithmetical calculation wil 
suffice to show that when fifty houses shall be | 
built on these lots the men living on them will 
have to pay, each one of them, a tax of $1,000 
a year to Mr. Dodge or his representatives, 
not for anything he has ever done, or that Mr. 
Meyer has ever done, or that the Harlem rail- 
road has ever done, but simply and altogether 
because our system of laws allows the privi- 
lege of stealing men’s labor tu be bought and 
sold and gambled upon as freely and as un- 
righteously as were ever negroes in the slave 
markets of the south. 


The usual weckly meeting of Methodist min- 
isters in Philadelphia on the 10th inst. nearly 
ended in a free fight. Thomas W. Price read 
@ paper on “statistics” which impugned the 
accuracy of the report of the missionary board, 
and declared that ‘in the whole range of lit- 
erature, secular or religious, 2 more incongru- 
ous mass of stuff was never presented to the 
public than the centennial report of the Meth 
odist church published three years ago. In it 
no two statements of the same fact agree.” 
Asto the conference reports he continued: 
“The figures are not reliable for three rea- 
sons: First, because there is an evident exag- 
geration of the number of members; second, 
because there isa senseless exaggeration of 
the value of church property, and third, be- 
cause of the plan in mauy churches to place 
the minister's salary at $1,500 say, and then 
tell the pastor to give them £300 back.” 

He similarly analyzed the report of the 
annuity fund. One minister interrupted Mr. 
Price by declaring that one of his statements 
was “a deliberate lie,” which remark was in- 
dorsed by stamping and shouting. As soon 
as the reading was finished ministers nearly 
tumbled over one another in their eagerness 
to reply, and Dr. Paxon of the church ex- 
tension society, who tinally got the floor, 
denied the truth of Mr. Price’s statements 
and declared that that gentleman had per- 
petrated an outrage. Mr. Price attempted to 
reply, when a scene of indescribable con- 
fusion ensued, the whole crowd shouting to 
protest. The chair finally decided that he 
must be heard and he reiterated his charges. 
Another riotous scene occurred. Finally, 
when Rev. J. W. Sayers and Mr. Price were 
standing opposite each other livid with rage 
and each shaking his fist under the other's 
nose, the meeting precipitately adjourned. 
Nothing more disgraceful has ever occurred 
in a religious body, and the rage of his 
clerical assailants may lead people to believe 
that there must have been an uncomfortable 
deal of truth in Mr. Price’s charges. If our 
Methodist brethren will devote themselves to 
imitating Him whom they call Master, and 
engage in an effort to establish God’s king- 
dom on earth instead of boasting over their 
denomination’s growth in wealth and num- 
bers, they will iearn to hear truth with a 
view to correction and to bear contumely and 
scorn with patient equanimity. Such conduct 
as that of last Sunday suggests to the pro- 
fane observer the need of sending a mission- 
ary to Methodist ministers of Philadelphia 
with a view to converting them to Chris- 
tianity. 

Another lesson they might learn to advant- 
age is that statistics, whether religious or 
secular, are extremely dangerous things—very 
apt to mislead both compiler and student. 


About a month ago the emperor of Austria 
showed his august humility by publicly wash- 
ing the feet of twelve carefully selected and 
previously fumigated poor men. His imperial 
majesty is said to have performed the ‘‘func- 
tion” in a very impressive manner, having 
previously fortified himself with high mass in 
his private chapel. What good it did the 
poor men history doesn’t say, and probably 
nobody cares. 

Customs differ. Here, within the past week, 
a number of American sovereigns have— 
well, they probably haven't actitally washed 
Queen Kapiolani’s feet, but bad ticy supposed 
etiquette required it, they unquestionably 
would have done so, and enjoyed it, too. 


“Ne Profits.’’ 


To the Boston Transcript a ccrrespondent 
writes: The present strilke of the carpenters 
in this city recalls an incident of the extensive 
strike of last year at the stock yards that 
illustrates, among other things, the remarkable 
difference in the meaning attached to words by 
different men. A gentleman having a large 
pation in one of the principal packing 
houses stated in conversation that, under the 
eight-hour system that prevailed for a time, 
his firm had made no profits at all, and that 
business could not go on much longer under 
such circumstances. Of course, no one could 
deny so plain.an inference. Later in the same 
conversation the speaker made assertions that 
served to explain the sense of the words, ‘‘no 
profits.” His house, it appeared, had made 
in the period mentioned, only $100,000, and 
this insignificant sum was buta trifling five 
per cent on the capital involved, and since as 
large a rate could be made on investments in 
real estate, no sane person could be expected 

to endure the worry and care incident to the 
mapagement of a large business. Anything 
less than ten per cent seemed to him character- 
ized with sufficient accuracy by the words, 
“no profits.” 


at} TOT THE PROTESTANT CLERGY. 


A Thouchtfal Utterance fron’ a Great Prote 
estant Organ—It Fears the Cathelic. 
Church Muay Heed the Anti-Poverty 
Movement, and Advises the Pretestant 
Clergy to Anticipate It. 


The Toronto Globe, in a thoughtful editorial 
addressed to the Protestant clergy, says: 


Four hundred dollars per head was the 
average income of American wage workers in 
1870. It had come down to $300 by 1880, the 
last census year. Good authorities estimate 
that the next census will show a further con- 
siderable reduction. The proportion of 
women and children amorg wage earners has 
been apparently greatly increased. Multi- 
tudes of Mruropean immigrants, accustomed to 
a low scale of living, are still being added to 
the American proletariat. The result is to:in- 
tensify the velocity with which wages tend to 
the minimum that will keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

At the same time vast fortunes have been 
accumulated more rapidly than ever before. 
Not only so, but the business and rofessional 
classes have advanced in material comfort 
by leaps and bounds. They live in better 
houses, they have handsomer and more luxu- 
rious furniture, more amusements, more of 
all pleasant possessions. It is palpable to any 
observer that nearly the whole gain of wealt 
in the last twenty years has gone to other than 
the wage earners “engaged i in manual employ- 
ment. 

It is impossible to explain this on the theory 
that manual workers are thriftless and 
drunken. They may be as much so as other 
classes, but certainly are nomore so. How 
does it come thet, asa ciass, they bave not 
improved their position? They are the main 
instruments in creating the whole wealth of 
society. Why have they a steadily lessening 
share of it? 

The writer then reviews the various alleged 
causes of the increase of poverty and the 
remedies proposed, and continues: 

The first work to be donc is to educate the 
nation ethically; to bring about a general 
understanding that the devil-take-the-hind- 
most competition system is essentially un- 
Christian and opposed to the Redeemer’s 
teaching, ‘““Do unto others as ye would they 
should do unto vou.” What Mazzini said 1s 
more and more seen to be true—that the 
economic question is a social question, ane the 
social question a question of religion. A deep 
change in the heart of civilization is the neces- 
sary ‘preluminary to a just distribution of the 
product. 

The evangelical churches need to look to 
this, lest Protestantisin fall from the van of 
hnmanity. There are many signs that the 
Roman ‘church docs not mean to miss the 
great opportunity. Mr. Mallock, one of the 
keenest observers of this time in relation to the 
tendencies of Rome, predicts that the ancient 
eburch will lead in the new ethical movement 
for economic reformation of society. Cardinal 
Manning’s recent utterances; those of Cardi- 
nal Gibbons; those of the Irish hierarchy; the 
very significant withdrawal of Cardinal Tas- 
chereau’s mundement against the Knights of 
Labor; the fact that’ Father McGlynn is 
backed by scores of priests; the enthusiasm of 
multitudes of educated Roman Catholics in 
the cause of the masses, all make for the 
soundness of Mr. Mallock’s forecast . . . 
Too many workmen already say that the 
Protestant clergy are out of sympathy with 
the poor, that they fear to attack the sellish- 
ness of the well to do in the pews, that every 
evangelical congregation is, in effect, a club 
of prosperous persons employing a preacher 
who can be trusted to sugar coat Christian 
doctrine for folks who want to feel that they 
may get everything in the next world thoug 
they Keep fast. all that they can legally seize 
in this. This, of course, is a libel on the Prot 
estant clergy, but it is one than an increasing 
number of workingmen are impressed by. 
We believe the time is at hand when the Prot- 
estant pulpit must cither deal with the social 
question fearlessly on behalf of the hindmost 
of the world, or see the Roman church re- 
cover its hold upon the masses. And because 
we wish to see Protestantism advancing we 
give this note of warning to the clergy within 
our reach. 


The Great Crusader. 
Catholic Herald. 

The wonderful growth of popular respect 
for Dr. McGlynn, his undiminished hold on his 
old friends, and the vast array of thinking 
men and women who now hearken to his 
voice, prove the greatness of the man who 
has planted the cross of the new crusade in 
America. He has lost a parish, but gained a 
continent. He will regain the parish and re- 
tain the continent. For years all his energies 
were given to make Catholics feel that as 
citizens they had no interests not in keeping 
with the feelings of the great majority of 
their fellow citizens. His opponents had been 
building a wall round our people and in the 
inclosure impounding them as so much Catho- 
lic cattle. He broke down the wall, bade bis 
co-religionists come forth, urged them to par- 
ticipate in all public movements for the eleva- 
tion of humanity, and told them to recognize 
the brotherhood of man because all were chil- 
dren of the same holy, omnipotent, eternal 
Father. 

It now remains for the liberated masses, by 
the exercise of tneir enfranchised ballots, to 
obliterate the last traces of their thraldoin 
and prove their right tothe manhood which 
they claim. In thus acting they can most 
effectually demonstrate to ‘their fellow citi- 
zens that their belief in seven sacraments does 
not carry with ita denial of civil rights to 
those who believe in but two—that their ac- 
ceptance of Christian dogma does not involve 
repudiation of the constitution which protects 
the unbeliever equally «vith the believer in-all 
the iiberties of a country which has not, 
thank God, and never will have, a state 
church within its borders. . . . Itisa 
grand mission, a high, holy, noble crusade, 
and holy and noble is the great crusader who 
leads the van. We should follow where te 
so gloriously advances. 

In the abolition of industrial slavery there 
lie untold opportunities of sweetening and soft- 
ening the soured and hardened souls of men. 
The land for the people, a share in the com- 
mon inheritance, equal opportunities, the de- 
struction of privilege, a like and general 
access to all the bounties of nature, giving to 
all a share at the Master’s table and in recog- 
nizing the brotherhood of man acknowledging 
the fatherhood of Him whose name is holiest 
of the holy and should be blessed forever— 
these are the principles, the purposes, the 
ends and aims of the new crusade. Purified 
by suffering and sanctified by struggle—ex- 
alted by opposition and consecrated by perse- 
cution, the cause is bound to triumph. The 
mighty shall be put down and the humble 
shall be lifted up. In that day His--the 
Father’s—will shall be done on earth as it isin 
heaven, and in that day the emancipated 
masses will bless the name, the father will 
tell the virtues, the mother proclaim the 
graces and the children } lisp the praises of the 
great crusader—Dr. Edward McGlynn. 


An Agnostic, Hails ithe Anti-Peverty Move- 
ment. 


RAVENSWOOD, Iil., May 10.—I cannot re- 
frain from telling you how greatly pleased I 
amat the organization of the Anti-poverty 
society, especially as it appeals tv the re- 
ligious sentiments of men. I am what is 
known as an agnostic, but while rejecting all 
theological creeds, I earnestly believe in a 
religion deeper and broader than all creeds, 
and | which is common to, and finds expression 
in, all religious systems. Such a religion as 
inspired the letter of Dr. McGlynn to the 
meeting held in memory of Henry Ward 
Beecher, and which more recently manifested 
itself inthe meeting of your Anti-poverty 
society, must have a present reality whose 

wer will be felt to make all men kin. I 

ave also felt that the land movement, in 
order to attain its greatest success, must ap- 
peal to the emotions of men as well as to their 
intellects. I hope the Anti-poverty society 
will spread. Let us have branches planted 
everywhere. Whatever I can do, I will do 
gladly. Commund my services in any way 
yout ink proper. Our land and labor club is 
full, and at our meeting Thursdey evening we 
propose to arrange for two more clubs. 

WwW: EB Van OnNuM. 


MR. ATKINSON'S SPECTRUM 


Mr. Edward Atkinson delivered an address 
on Sunday evening, May 1, before the Boston 
Central Labor lyceum. His subject was the 
improved condition of the working masses. 
The New York journals of Monday morning 
gave a good deal of space to an Associated 
press account of what he said. As the ex- 
changes of THE STANDARD came in through 
the ensuing week, it was observed that the 
daily press generally had been supplied 
copiously with matter from Mr. Atkinson’s 
address. Thenthe Sun repriuted it in full 
from the Boston Herald, six columns and a 
half being taken up with it. The writers of 
the laissez faire press throughout the country 
are quoting it in editorial articles and are 
using it for the purpose of strengthening their 
set opinions. 

Mr. Atkinson’s name is often before the pub- 
lic. He is in the insurance business, an occu- 
pation that gives him experience in figuring 
and averaging. Besides, he busies himself in 
general statistics. He prepared a good many 
pages of the tenth census report. He was be- 
fore the Blair senatorial jabor commission of 
1883, and succeeded in prozuring the republi- 
cation in its report of several of his pamphlets 
and magazine articles. He was present at a 
meeting of the state commissioners of labor 
bureaus at Boston in June, 18%, and the paper 
he read there was printed in the next annual 


reports of the commissioners) Magazine pub 


lishers occasionally put Mr. Atkinson’s name 
on their list of contributors. He attends ccn- 
ventions of various kinds and talks, and his 
name then goes in the papers. Some editors 
have spoken of him as eminent. 

So, let us see what Mr. Atkinson’s latest ef- 
fort amounts to. It has many statements 
about many things—not weil arranged or well 
digested statements. Its aim, in the main, 
seems to be to show “what share the mill owner 
gets out of cotton cloth, what shares the 
managers get and what share working men 
and women get.” By means of a chart, he 
shows the proportionate sums of money en- 
tering into the various items of expense in 
producing such cotton sheeting asis sold at 
6 cents a yard, the goods being made in an 
imaginary mill established on $1,000,000 capi- 
tal, borrowed from a savings bank. The 
chart in print is a neat arrangement of 
figures and black lines, the lines being in- 
tended for those who cannot readily under- 
stand amounts as expressed in figures. Before 
reaching his subject proper, Mr. Atkinson 
talks enough about other matters to take up 
three columns of the Sun. After his subject 
is finished, his general conclusion fills a col- 
umnand ahalf. That is to say, his argument 
as to mill wages and profits, occupyies about 
two columns out of six and a half. Thisisa 
peculiarity of Mr. Atkinson’s style. 

Mr. Atkinson’s whole argument is a pre- 
sumptive one, resting on hypothetical figures 
relating to the operation cf his- fictitious mill. 

Mr. Atkinson gives the cost of mill labor in 
a yard of 6!f cent cotton sheeting, 36 inches 
wide, as 1. 694 cents. This does not include 
salaries of treasurer, agents and clerks. In 
the first report of Carroll D. Wright as com- 
missioner of labor statistics, issued last year, 
the actual cost of labor, in a mill running in 
Massachusetts, per yard of cotton sheeting, 
36 inches wide, is given as 1.2062 cents. Now, 
this little difference of something over three 
mills illustrates the snag against which 
statisticians are ever breaking the symmetry 
of their tables. In his calculutions, did Mr. 
Wright reckon as labor just what Mr. Atkin- 
son did in his? Did he include or exclude cer- 
tain salaries? Do statisticians agree as to the 
elements admissible under stated classifica- 
tions? Are statistical tables, in which a .001 
can make statement misstatement, to be de- 
pended upon, as are the hands of a watch, to 
impart accurate information? This is a some- 
what important point. Before surrendering 
ourselves to a belief in columns of figures, it 
would be comforting to know whether they are 
constructed by a machinery as true as that of 
a watch or are subject to the errors and mis- 
calculations of such a machine asa _ bigoted, 
dogmatic, purblind and egotistical man. 

Some examples as replies are at hand. In 
1878 and 1884 the department of state issued 
pamphlets containing many tables giving 
comparisons of the wages of workmen in 
Europe and America. According to tables 
in these reports bricklayers in Chicago re 
ceived in 1878 $8.50 per week; in 1884' $24, 
while the bureau of statistics of Illinois made 
out the wages of Chicago bricklayers in 1884 
to be $19.30 per week, and much the same 
difference ran through the tables of these 
official reports referring to twenty-two occu- 
pations. It would seem that here one 
ofticial guess was about as good as another. 
An-explanation of the wide divergence of 
these tabular statements was given by the 
president of a Chicago labor union in a few 
words. The statement for 1878 was made out 
by averaging the time lost and working time 
for each trade. The statement for 1881 
was made up simply to agree with the 
scale of wages of the, unions without al- 
lowing for time lost. The Illinois bureau 
reached its figures by taking the rates paid 
union men and those paid non-union men and 
striking an average without taking into ac- 
count the amount of work obtained or 
accomplished. Yet upon such reports as 
these the secretary of state based the 
official opinion that in Chicago wages were 
double, treble and even quadruple, according 
to the trade, what they were in London. 
The object aimed at was. proof of 
the benefits of the protective tariff. 
When, iast year, the national bureau of labor 
statistics made the estimate that 1,000,000 
men were out of employment in this country, 
an accomplished statistician pointed out that 
certain factors had been overlooked in the 
caleulation, and that, according to the com- 
missioner’s own methods, he should have piaced 
the number of idle men at nearly 2,000,000. 
In taking the tenth census, the agents in the 
stock raising parts of the west used the blank 
forms made out for farm productions. with 
results that were ludicrous, but not more so 
than were the statements relative to the size 
of farms in Georgia, the number of small 
farms being represented 1s increasing when 
the contrary was shown to be the fact by the 
tables themselves. It is the Knowledge of 
such facts as these that throws the onus of 
proof of their allegations upon the ilk .of 
statisticians. 

This is the case wher Mr. Atkinson runsalong 
at this rate: “Up tothis time the true men of 
this country, the free men cf this country, 
the scabs of this country, have managed their 
own affairs fairly well, without much regard 
to your meddlesome acts; the result of that 
has been that the men of special skill, who 
are at the head of their trades, are one F in- 
dred per cent better off to-day than they 
were twenty years ago and more. That 1s, 
they can buy twice as much food, fuel, cloth- 
ing and as good a shelter to-day for a year’s 
wages as they could buy twenty years ago 
with what they thenearned. Theaveragecar- 
penter, mason, painter or other mechanic who 
minds his own business and keeps the control 
of his own time can buy nearly twice as much, 
but not quite. The average factory operative 
can buy two-thirds more than he or she could 
buy twenty years ago with a year's wages, 


and the common laborer can buy fifty per 


cent more. But this will not go on if you 
don’t stop.” 

Now, it is very difficult to accept Mr. Atkin- 
son’s statements when he can be quoted in 
contradiction of himself. In the tenth census 
is this tabic of wages, compiled by him: 

An Establishment in Jassuchusetts. 
: 1850. 1880. 
Per week. Fer week. 
$6 00 
10 62 
6 6) 
6n 


Males. 


} Machinist............ ees pee 


‘SAT URDAY, MAY: 21, 1887. 


. 1850, 
Males. Per week. 


Spinners..... aiiigelesS ses oo versccncesces = 

Dressers or slasher tenders....... 

Yard and watch........... cccecccccer 6H 
Females. 

Weaving only...... Sued tees’ asevs 38 

All departm’ts, including weaving... 32% 

Did Mr. Atkinson refer to the mechanic of 
1880 as being able to buy twice as much food, 
fuel, clothing and shelter as the mechanic of 
1850? In 1850 the mechanic was buying many 
goods under free trade that in 1880 he was 
paying advanced protection prices for. In 
1850 what was his rent? Inthe above table, 
ali things considered, a reduction in purchas- 
ing power is shown. 

Did Mr. Atkinson intend to say in his ad- 
dress that wages were steadily advancing in 
the cotton mills of the country? Here are 
some tables from the tenth census. Glance at 
them: 

Union Manufacturing Company, North Manchester, 
Conn. 
1880. 1870. 
.Per month. Per months 


188, 
Fer week. 


Carding overseer. 
Spinning overseer. 2.22... lesen i 
Weaving overseer........ececeeeees 11 50) : 
¢ a Per day. ~ Per day. 
Picker......22..... prerrree Poewaess! fot BOO 
Card stripper.. 628 Fee 
Grinder........ seisie en's sbeesess ise eoese 225.668) oe 
Drawer, etc t ase bg teste geass 
Specder......- ese ee eee se eeee vocwaues 
¥rame spinner.... ous 
DOMCr icine ssc Settee Sac tacecimee sai 
Spooler. oeec Seats 
Warper. : 
Mule spinner.........66 cipesieies acces 
Back boy........ Perret rre eee ee eee es Drs 
Spinning section hand begeeee oe 
Dresser......-.. Sve gsisinie ste Siete ee 146 2 
Web drawer............ Sl icecesesese 908 ese 
Weaver VOT 
Weaving section hands....0...0.... 1:85." 
Cloth trimmer,....... edveseecedeces 
WINKERS 60s ccs dcctc ote seseesesceees 
Finisher............- dis Seidet vs ene Seec 


2s 


2 


123 
as 


oN ” ae, 
Sess 


cee Eh seat ata elt ce 
YeESSSRSR 


bot tet ed” 
nd, 


wt me 


Common Jaborer....... 20. cece eee eee ‘ 15) 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company, Chicopee Falis, 
Mass. . 
1880. 
Per month. 
Carding, spinning and weaving 
OVETSECTS 2... ceee sce mec eee cee Sob 43 
: Per day. 


; 1871. 
Per month. 


SER 44 
Per day. 
Picker... 
Card stripper. .... 2... cece pecsecces 
Grinder .......... Pe ecteecae ses sence 
Drawer.......... goes eteeeliececess. 
Doffer, buy.........---.02-6 seee vine é 
Spooler, girl.......... 2 eee ees eee Se 
Warper, girl............... weseess es 
Shipping section hand. 
Slasher ....... WPaedaisedvn sates ae 
Weaver, girl 
Spinner, male 

ee agar Sv vsceeeee ee Sissies 

. Louis Cotton Fa ctory, St. Lowts, Mo. 
“1380, 

: Per day. 
Engineer........ccccececccccceese-+-$3 16.23). 
Fireman....... Sec ceGuceliwe ewes Uetes 1S 13). 
Mechanic...... secs lsoeesene ve Seecue 


ee ee er er ers 


we. 
a 


ste a 
RARALAGBA 


Assistant spinning overseer...... - 
Oiler DOF... 2. ccc ccecscceccacvecs ‘ 


The average number of. ae that this 
mill was in operation was 12 in 1870, and 
from 187 to 1880, 814. 

The table showing the wages paid at the 
mill of Briggs & Bros., Philadelphia, give al- 
most exactly the same rates for 1860 and 1880. 

The following is a table of prices (gold) in 
the United States, taken from Mulhall’s ‘“‘His- 
tory of Prices,” expretsed in shillings and 


pence: 

31-10. °41-50. 51-60. 61-70. 
Beef, cwt., S...... 3B 22 a. 
Butter, cwt.,s.... 80 
Cheese, cwt., S... 37 
Coal, tun, $ 
Coffee, cwt, s.... 54 
Cotton, cwt., S.... 58 
Flour, cwt.. S..... 16 
Fish, ewt., $ 
Hams, cwt., S.... 49 
lron, ton, s 
Leather, cwt., d.. 89 
Maize, bushel, s.. 40 
Pork, cwt,, S...... 40 
Rice, cwt., s...... 17 
Sugar, cwt., S.... 32 
Tobacco, cwt., s.. 34 
Wheat, bushel, al, 68 58 
Wool, pound, d... 16 14 18 19 


These tables do not indicate that the 
“average factory operative can buy two- 
thirds more than he or she could buy twenty 
years ago With a year’s wages.” They indi- 
cate, rather, that food and fuel have advanced 
in price; that a few articles of clothing have 
been reduced in price; that wages have ad- 
vanced but little as compared with thirty 
years ago, and they give but little or no in- 
formation as tothe sources of general com- 
plaint of the working people of to-day—the 
advance in rents and the loss of time through 
lack of employment. They show a decided 
reduction in wages in the decade 1870-1880, 

If the statement were to be made before the 
Central labor union of New York that wages 
were double to-day what they were twenty or 
forty years ago—that a year’s income of the 
average worker in any occupation whatever 
is larger by even twenty-five per cent than it 
was in the ‘‘forties” or the “sixties”—it would 
evoke answers from men able to present the 
facts bearing: on such an assertion—the subdi- 
vision of labor, the displacement of hand 
labor by machinery, the rise in New York 
rents, the vast number of idle men seeking 
work, and the pressure of women into the 
field of labor to the detriment of the male 


"71-30. °81-83. 


ie 
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breadwinner. If Mr. Atkinson were to repeat. 


his statement that labor was taking more 
than its share of the increased product result- 
ing from improvements in the arts, his 
attention: would be called to the taxes im- 
posed by the great monopolies that have 
grown up in the past twenty-five years; to 
the influence of the money power over legis- 
lation; to the profits derived from pooling, 
stock watering and cornering, and, beyond 
every other method, from ever-increasing. 
rents. 

Are the wérking masses as well off in 
America as they were in the last generation 
or the generation before that? Mr. Atkin- 
son’s method of answering the question is to 
take up the question of wages in the cotton 
manufacturing industry—an industry employ- 
ing less than 17,000 hands in 1S80O—to show that 
the amount of money received by the hands is 
more than it was formerly, aud then to arrive 
at sweeping conciusions. But if his. figures 


ure erroneous, or if he has uct taken w vithin. 


the secpe of his examiuation all the facts 
bearing on the subject, his conciusions may be 
sadly amiss. It is a question 
testimony of comimnon belief and the state- 
ments of intelligent observers is not better evi- 
dence here than tbe accounts of statisticians. 
When one reads statements like the  fullow- 
ing, he isapt to receive impressions so clear 
that the puzzles of the figure manipulaters can 
not affect them: 
Rev. Dr. Samuel Osgood, in an address de- 
livered before the New York Historical. so- 
ciety in November, 1866, said: “In 179) taxes 
were 


cent. A man worth 250,000 was thought rich, 


oe, 


: and some fortunes reached $250,000. AfLechan- 


ics had a dollar a day for aud a 
gentcel house rented for $350a 
additional would mcet the cerdinary 
of living fora genteel family—such as now 
spend [rom $6,060 to 310,000, we have goud 
reason to believe, from such authority as Mr. 
D. T. Valentine, clerk of the common. council. 


wuges, 


A good house could be bought for $5,000 or } 
$4,000, and flour was $tand 3% a barrel and | 


beef ten cents a pound.” 


An article was published in the New York ! 


American, April 6, 1825, under the title, 
“Proof of the Comfortable Situation of the 
Working Classes in Our City.” The writer 
said: “I took a station at Catharine market, 
which is the great emporium for the mechan- 
ics and laborers on Saturday evening, to offer 
a ‘joint and trimmings’ to any one who ap- 
peared to be in want. At the end of two 
hours I observed but one individual whose 
external appearance warranted my offering 
the boon. He answered (in reply to my appli- 
cation) that he received ten shillings per day 
wages, and that he had in his pocket five dol- 
lars of the week’s earnings to buy his Sunday 


fifteen minutes a day. 


that is pretty much played cut already.” 


fact.” 


_the insured. 


whether the | 


‘and 


year, and $750" 
expenses j; 


” ° 
dinner. I counted upward of 87¢ men and 
women who passed me to buy at. the market 


‘in the two hours.” 


Elderly men of New York say. that forty 
years ago the wood sawyer could have his 
own cottage. He feared no landlord, could 
always find work, and was respected if he 
was a good citizen. It is only forty years 
ago since the first tenement house waserected 
in this city, yet now the tenement house popu- 
lation is more than a million. -It is a mistake 
to think-that old New York families are not 
living in tenement houses.~ 

The older men among the mechanics of. 
New York, in speaking of the conditions forty 
years ago, say that work was. always to be 
had. That was the era of -the independent 
Bowery boy, a development of a time of good 
wages and small necessary expenditures. 

Forty years ago, says Carroll D. Wright iq: - 
the tenth census, the factory operatives. of - 
New England were Americans, the young 
women being, in any instances, “the daugh- 
ters of our best citizens.” But the. other 
nutionalitics are now largely represented. — 
Mr. G. B. Whitman of Manchester, in 1883, 
gave the number of employees at his factory 
as eight hundred, the number of native borm 
Americans being but eighty... One-third were 
Canadians and. “the rest Irish, English and@ 


-“'mixed.” 


Forty years ago, the tenth census tells us, 
board for young women In New England fac 
tory towns was $1.25. Mr. Atkinson avoids 
giving comparisons of prices of board or of 
rents. 

The tone of Mr. Atkinson’s Boston address 
may be inferred from afew quotations: “Tam 
not a Knight of Labor, but a squire of work.* 
“If all the waste of rich men or by rich men 
were taken from them and divided among the 
workmen it would not make a difference of 
If it were divided in 
money it would not give the whole body of 
the workmen the price of an extra glass. of 
beer a day.” “‘All this talk about. wage 
slavery is nonsense. There is no slave labor, 
no compulsion in this country now unless it i¢ 
the compulsion of the Knights of Labor, and 
té 

1 
have suid I know something about making 
cotton goods. Now I am guing to tell you 
what know.” “I. will show you. what. would: 


| hay:pen if you had your own way. You would 


have to wear your old SHIRES a good deal 
ionger or go without any.” “Do you know 
what a spectrum is? It is not a.ghost; itis a 
“All anyone zets in this life is a hous¢ 
or 2 room to live in, some food to eat, some 
clothes to wear, some fuel to burn, and some- 
thing to drink.” “Now, I tell you right here 
tnat the ‘scab’ is the man who will come out 
ahead and you will get left.” ‘I will except 
the capitalists who make rum. If you will 
have the rum they will make it for you and | 
you will waste your money on it.”- The pro . 

noun “I” occurs eighty-one times in 2 single 

column. 

Mr. Atkinson does not evenknow the nature 
of his own business. He told his audience that 
his “‘regular work is to. stop. the cotton and 
woolien mills from being burned up.” This is a. 
grave blunder. Fire insurance companies are 
engaged in distributing losses by fire among 
Asa statistician he knows that 
statistics show that in New Hampshire, when 
that state was boycotted by the insurance 
companies, the number of fires was reduced by 
thirty per cent.. He does not save buildings 
from fire. 

One of Mr. Adinconts digressions was: ey, ou 
may adopt Mr. George’s plan. of putting all 
the taxes on land, but you can’t make them 
stay there.” Here he is twice wrong. The 
plan is to put taxes on land ‘values and they 7 
will stay there. 

After alt, Mr. Atkinson has no corner on 
figures. If. you devote an hour to his statis 
tics you can catch his knack. of using them. 
Then a deai uf assumption, a vein of preach- 
ing, a habit of injecting slurs at. an audience. 
you despise, an exaggeration of the point that 
suits you, an elimination of all other points, a 
teadency to contradict other people, a parade 
of knowledge, a conspicuous display of 
egotism, and you may engage in the battle of 
figures with Atkinson. 


ST. STEPHEN’S PARISHIONERS. 


Their Enthusiasm and Devotion to Theis. 

Pastor Unabated. 

. The ‘pretense made by some of Archbishop 
Corrigan’s friends that the excitement among 
the parishioners of St. Stephen’s. church ig 
dying out is utterly without foundation. 
Their meeting at International hall on Friday 
evening of last week was as large as any evel 
held there, and every inch of standing room: 
was occupied. Mr. Feeny presided, and 
made a pathetic speech which called forth. 
enthusiastic applause and moved ‘many of 
those preseut to tears. ' 

Dr. Henry Carey made a ringing speech 
pledging himself to stand by Dr. McGlynn 
come what may, and his declaration wa; 
erected by a wild waving of handkerchief 
and a perfect whirlwind of cheers. 

Wm. McCabe, read: from the last num. 
ber of THE STANDARD the preposterous speecl 
of «German priest in Brooklyn. Its denum 
ciation of the women of St. Stephen’s was rev 
ceived by the iadies with shouts of laughter, 
but its brutal remarks about Father McGlyng 
celled forth hisses and cries of “shame.” 

Mr. James J. Gahan, editor of the Catholiq 
Herald, was.the next speaker, and. he was 
received with a perfect storm of applause. 
He alluded to his charge made at a previous 
meeting that Bishop Leughiin of Brooklyn 
had used his power to prevent priests attend- 
ing Dr. McGlynu’s lecture in that diocese, and 


quoted an alleged denial of the statement 


by the bishop in an interview in the Sun, and 
he then read a letter of his own to the. Sun, 
which that paper had refused to. print. Mr. 
Gahan said that the time has gone by whew 
a- simple statement by an. ecclesiastic can 
brand a laymanas a liar, and he reminded 
the audience of Archbishop Corrigan’s 
guarded denial of Henry George's statement 
thatthe archbishop bad interfered in. the last 
municipal campaizn. He recited the facts, 
and x: sked the audience whether: it believed 
‘orri¢an or George. The answer from all 
parts of the hall was “George, * followed by - 


' enthusiastic applause. 


Mr. Gahan then reiterated bis. statements 
as to the action of the bishop. of Brooklyn, 
asked the audience whether. they. bee 
lieved Loughlin or himself. Again the answer 
was “Gahan, Gahan,” followed by another 
storm of applause. Mr. Gahan closed: with @- 
eulogy of Dr. McGlynn, which was a wondere 


' ful «nd impassioned ‘piece of oratery, that: — 


i held the nudience spellbound. ‘exeept whey . 
light, being about one-half of cone per i 


now and then it bursh into a. powerful torrent ‘ 
of applause. : 

Mr. Feeny announced that owing to: the 
approach of hot weather he had been. author 
ized to-close the meetings for the present, 
but the desire to continue them was s¢- 
general that he thought. he would venture t¢ 
disobey orders. “Take care, youll be sus 
pended,” shouted some one in the audience, 
whereupon there was. prolonged laughter, 


Mr. Feeny. said he would take the risk and. 


announce another meeting for the following 
Friday. The meeting then adjourned, witk 
cheers for Dr. McGlynn and for the Aatés 
poxerty: society. 
Protection Creating Colonies of Yoreignerg, 
Chicago Herald. 

Wherever a coal mine, an iron mill, a glass 
factory or any other bichiy protected insti- 
tution can be found in Aincrica there will be 
seen a foreign colony represeating elements 
uot seen in the United States until capital 
learned the trick of: displucing Americunm 
labor and then of defrauding it uuder the 
specious plea of protecting that which in the 
nature of things can. have ne protection, 
while it is subjected to the fierce competition, 
of the incoming of hundreds of thousindte | 


— 


“got 


A Feol’s Quecations. 


() Rupposing taxation should be all laid on 
Jand values, dues rot the experience of the 
show that it cenld be successfully 
evaded in the same manner as other direct 
taxes?) Would rot ihe owners, while holding 
on to their sand, as far as ocoupation is con- 
eerued, arranze fraudulent sales or cases, by 
which-the value of the land shouid be sent 
Zown toa merely nominal sum, while secret 
agreements with tenants retained the real 
value in the hands in which it now resides? 
2) Could not a combination of owners defy 
the law by the operation of determined sel- 
Gabness in the same manner in which the 
income tax has always been evaded, in which 
the premium on gold was so long kept up, and 
which caused the long struggie in the middle 
ages between the power of the state and that 


of religious corporations in the history of the : 


| “yses and trusts” laws in England? . 

@) Will not the reform in “taxation, if ever 
carried, demand hocesty from the taxed par- 
ties, and does the history of human nature 
give any aa that such honesty can be 


(4) Is : not certain, on the other haad, that 
the reform can never be carried by peaceable 
eacans any more than the manumission of the 
slaves of the southern states ? 

@®) Should not the land and labor party 
wake up to the fact that the confiscation of 
ground rent, like the abolition of any other 
gigantic wrong, can only be carried ulti- 
mately by force of arms; and shou!d not its 

members determine in 2dvance that, if neces- 
sary, they ure ready to fight and die for their 
principlcs! 

(6) Can the battle be won on any other 
than religious grounds, by appeal to the equal 
sight of all God’s chiidren to an enjoy:ncat of 
the bounties he has freely given for all? 

@) If man be not an immortal being, 
is the use of religion ! 

- (8) If he be an immortal being, what re- 
ligion is able to prove the fact, by actual 
demonstration, at the present day ? 

49) Vf immortality can be proven, is there 
any private ownership of the means of sus- 
taining life therein ¢ 

A fool asks these questions of a wise man. 


EeGypt. 
1) No. 


what 


The iand would not be taxed on 
the basis of what a landlord pretended to 
rent it, for, but on the basis of its rental 
walue; and that would be as well known in 
the community as the price of wheat. 

@) Again, no. The income tax was 
evaded in two principal ways: by perjury 
and by silence. The government was de- 
pendent, except as to persous having fixed 
incomes, on the veracity of the taxpayer; 
and when taxpayers made no return, it 
had not even thai to rely on. The pre- 
mium on gold was kept up by government 
repudiation of its own paper. The middle 
age struggie was due to an attempt to 
deprive some persons of land titles while 
conceding them to others. If no titles at 
all had been recognized, there would never 
have been occasion for the statute of uses; 
or, as a closer analogy, if the state had 
appropriated all economic rent it would 
not have made the slightest difference 
whether any particular land belonged to 
the nominal owner or to some one else. 

(3) It will not require honesty from the 
parties taxed. As land lies out of doors, 
the taxing officer wili need no information 
from the owner to discover its existence or 
situation; and as its value will be then, as 
now, known to the whole neighborhood, 
no oath of the owner will be necessary. If 
the owner of valuable land managed by 
fraud or otherwise to pay a low tax, the 
fact would scon transpire, and he-would 
be besieced by people anxious to rent of 
him. This would cause enough commo- 
tion in the community to attraci the atten- 
tion of the tax officiais. 

(4) As soon as we can thrash the saviors 
of society with the ballot, we shall be able 
to thrash them with the bayonet if they 
start a circus of that kind. 

(3) They are ready to fight and die in 
defense of their principles; but while the 
forms of political liberty remain they are 
determined to introduce their principles 
throuzh the medium of these forms. 

(6) It is not profitable to speculate on 
that. Ti isenouch to know that the re- 
ligious sentiment is awakened. A general 
whose army is equipped with powder and 
ball would not speculate on the possibility 
of winning a battle with bows and arrows. 

(2) Every use. It is the religious spirit 
that makes men willing to sacrifice even 
life for an idea. Religion docs not neces- 
sarily include theology, nor is theology al- 
ways religion. 

(8) Fools sometimes ask questions that 
wise men cannot answer. 

(9) If there be, there will be immorta! 
tramps, criminals and millionaires. 


Another. 


PLATTEVILLE, Col.—Supncse the system of 
taxicg land values to Ye in force, how will 
you determine vaiue vf land and amount of 
tax to be levied?) For cxamplie, A is a great 
merchant in New York; the ground cn which 
bis buildipg stands is a lot 50x150 fect, worth 
before the state taxed laud values $100,000, 
for which A paid $10,006 per annum rent. 2B, 
whois a laborer, has now a small residence 
on the lot adjoining A of the same dimensiuns, 
and which was cf same value before land 
walues were taxed, and which now must be of 
equal value to the lout A occupies, but which he 
obtained when the system of taxing land values 

Was put in force. Suppose the income of A 
20 Be B15,000 per anuum, while the income of 
Bis oniy $1,500 per annum, of which it re- 
quires $1,000 fur support of himself and 
famiiy, how will che awount of rent or tax of 
each be cetermiued whii2 on account of 
iccation or value of ivi, for other purposes 
tian residence which B occupies others would 
be willing tu pay to uhe stave fur ure of same 
more thun the income oi B. READER. 

Your question has no practical applica- 
tion. It is like that of the boy who asked: 
“Pa, if you hadn't marricd ma, would I 
be ” 

A great merchant desiring to use a hun- 
@red thousand dollar lot in New York 

would have to pay rouch more thi a thou- 
Sand dollars a vear for tiie privilege. A 
laborer who iad a small residence on a lot 
adjoining itust of the great merchant would 

Beither be a iaborsr, 
’ gease, nor have a sincli residence on the 
fot. If the laborer owned such a lot, his 
income from grouud rent alone wonld be 


more than £1,500; and if he rented it he | 


would have to pay inore thaa that sum 
every year for occupying it. 

Sut we have no obiection to replying to 
your question, thoug’ it $s obviously either 
dishoncst or sae 

tet us suppose, frst, that A, the mer- 
chant, and B, ihe laborer, rent these lotsa. 
Then, using your own wild figures, each 
wou'd pay $1,000 a year to a landlord. If 
the jand tax were in force to its full limit, 
and the rentul remained as high as now. 
veither A nor B would ba affected except 
Us.t they would pay no taxes, while the 
landlord would pay the 32,60 over to the 
oonmunity asatax If the tax tcok only 
Gly yer cent of the rental, A and B would 


in the conventional : 


! of us who are seekinz 


| 
| 


le 
is 
fF 
| 
tn 
| 


| 
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pay rent as before: and would be freed 
from taxation, while the landlord would 
pay over $1,000 and keep the other $1,00v. 

Suppose, second, that A and B each 


' owned and occupied his lot. Then, the 


rental value being $1,000 a lot, each would 
be taxed to that amount. A, having an 
income of $15,000, could afford to pay the 
tax and might remain; but B, having an 
income of only $1,500, could not afford to 
remain, and would sell out to some one 
who could, and take up his residence on 
land that was not so valuable, being com- 
pensated with his share of the rentals that 
other people paid for the more valuable 
land, including that which he had left. 

If, as your question supposes, both of 
these lots were more valuable for business 
than for residence purposes, the tax would 
be on the basis of the value for business 
purposes, and B, too, would have to move 
unless he was willing to pay the higher 
tax. This, however, is precisely what A 
and B would do now. If a lot is worth 
more for business purposes than for resi- 
dences, the residences are turned into busi- 
ness buildings. If the occupiers are also 
owners they live elsewhere, and draw un- 
earned incomes from those who take their 
places; and if the occupicrs are only ten- 
ants they live elsewhere, and some one 
else draws the unearned income from those 
who take their places. 


Uniform Freight Charges. 

FREELAND, Pa.—Suppose the government 
should take contro! of the railroads, would 
you advise a uniform rate of freight for same 
classes of goods regardiess of distance, such 
as the post office department now uses? If so, 
would you consider it fair to the people of 
Chicago to be charged as much for freight 
from San Francisco as the people of New 
York frem same place? Please reply in your 
columrs and oblige yours in the cause, 

W. B. ESTELLE. 

It would be well if it were possible: 
and in time it might be possible. Postal 
charges originally varied with distance. 

It would not be unfair to the people of 
Chicago if they paid as much freight for 
San Francisco products as the people of 
New York paid and no more for New York 
products than the people of Albany paid. 
A uniform rate of freight charges would 
not result from public control of railroads, 
if at all, until cost of transportation had 
been reduced, like the cost of mail service, 
to a nominal figure. 


A Question of Consistency. 

NEWARK, N. J.—Is it consistent for a man 
who believes in your land doctrine to belong 
to a building and loan association? 

Yes. It is consistent for him to own 
land in any legal form. We are agitating 
for the change of an institution, not for 
the useless sacrifice of individual interests. 
We have no sympathy with that senti- 
ment, usually a selfish or envious senti- 
ment, which demands of men who work 
for institutional changes that they shall 
refuse to conform to the institutions they 
attack. A man who favors public control 
of railroads is not bound to refrain from 
riding on railroads that are controlled by 
corporations, or from owning railroad stock. 
A man who is opposed to interest on 
money neither promotes his purpose nor 
deserves a reputation for consistency by 
refusing to take interest. A man who 
opposes laws for the collection of debt is 
not inconsistent if he sues for adebt. A 
greenbacker who either receives or pays 
out gold coin is not inconsistent. It is only 
in matters of personal conduct that a man 
is inconsistent who preaches one thing 
and does another. Thus, a temperance 
man would be inconsistent if he drank to 
excess, while a prohibitionist, though an 
habitual drunkard, might not be. But 
reforms that can be accomplished only by 
changing institutions do not require of 
their advocates that they shall do individu- 
allv what they believe soviety as a whole 
ought to do. 

What good would even a large land- 
owner do, who, believing that land should 
not be private property, gave bis land 

7ay? Those who received the gift would 
be happy, no doubt; but the institution of 
land owning would be as strong as ever, 
and the miseries that flow from it as great. 

We do not oppose the private ownership 
of land. We are opposed to the private 
appropriation of rent, which we would 
abolish by taxing rent. But shal! we, 
therefore, refuse to take rent while society 
maintains the institution? That would be 
only to benefi: our tenants—to make them 
landlords in our place; and it is no part of 
our fight to substitute one rent receiver for 
another. 


Value of a Good Will. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The wrongs you point 
out in the present land system cannot be dis- 
puted, but the question that is troubling many 
light is as to whether 
the remedy you offer is a practical one. The 
following, for instance, is a case in point. 
Suppose lam a practical hotel man. I purchase 
or lease a lot vf ground at a small value and 
build a $25,000 improvement on it. By tact 
and popularity I soon build up a business 
worth $50,000. Suppose, now, a party offers 
me that amount for it; shall [ be taxed on the 
$25,000 increase in value, or shall I be taxed 
on the value of the land aside from the busi- 
ness? If so, by what process can the value of 
the land be dctermined?! The increase of 
value of my plant has not come through the 
desirabieness of the location, or from the fact 
that mary others want the lot of ground upon 
which I am situated, but the value has come 
through my own individual effort and popu- 
lurity. Icouid do just as well ona spot of 
ground eisewhere taat has not incre«sed in 
vaiue since I improved this. 

Now the questicn is, how shall the real 
value of the land, aside from the improve- 
ments andthe business erterprise be deter- 
mined ? 

The question here raised is a pertinent one, 
for it deais with the practical utility of your 
system. 

In estimating the vaiue of an enterprise, 

there are ni least four factors to consider: The 
ground, the buiidings and other stationary 
improvenients, the machinery cr outfit neces- 
sary to run the business, and the business 
itself. The two latter are often transferable 
ie another spot of ground where they would 
be just as valuable, but the fact that my 
buildings are stationary may comryel me to 
pay more for the use of the land than any 
other person would pay for it if my improve- 
ment was off. 

If cur houses were on wheels, so that we 

eould move off at will when another party 
offered mnore for tha use of tie ground than 
we were justified in paying, then there would 
de a perfect adjustment. 


The metuod of estimating the real rental. 


value of lund aside from the inuprovements 
which represent my money and my labor isa 
problem over which thousands are stumbling. 
Please explain how this obstacle can be 
overcome, and you will make many converts. 
FRANK KENNEDY. 
Your tax would not be based on the 
value of your Jand for a single purpose— 
the purpose to which you had devoted it 


and in which you had earned a valuable 


\wraitation bat on its value for any pur- 
pose for which land in that neighborhood. 
was used. 

The four values you mention, namely, 


value of ground, value of fixed improve- 


ments, value of movable improvements 
and value of good will are recognized. At 
present you pay taxes on all these values. 
We would impose taxes on only one—the 
value of the ground. That value could be 
readily determined. If your iot was no 
better situated for the general business of 
the location than neighboring land, it 
would be worth no more, and consequently 
would be taxed no more. For example: 
Suppose your hotel was located in a resi- 
dence quarter of the city, and that -the 
building was worth no more than adjoin- 
ing residences occupying ground of the 
same value, and‘ yet that you could get 
more for it becuuse it was a hotel with a 
good trade; then you would pay no higher 
tax than the lots on each side of you. 

If you, a practical hotel man, should 
erect a $25,000 hotel on ground of little or 
no value and build up a business worth 
$50,000, inclusive of the improvements, 
you would be taxed or not on the increase 
according to whether land in the neighbor- 
hood had generally increased in value. If 
land similarly situated which was worth 
little or nothing when you built were now 
worth $25,000 you would be taxed on the 
increase; if not, not. In the one case the 
increase would be land value; in the other 
labor value, Accordingly, when you sup- 
pose: that the increase of value “‘has not 
come through the desirableness of the 
location or from the fact that many others 
want the lot of ground,” but through your 
individual] effort and popularity, and that 


you could do just as well elsewhere if your 


hotel were on wheels, you supply the facts 
which decide that your taxes would not 
be increased. 


S uamnanmae 


A Sophemoric Conundrum. 

Wosoury, Mass., May 12.—In an editorial in 
the Boston Herald, May 10, an example is 
given with an endeavor to prove the injustice 
of the land theories of Mr. Henry George, and 

although a firm believer in them myscif, I 
cannot find a solution to the problem, viz: “X 
and Z, by hard work, have each laid up $5,000. 
X invests his money.in the shares of a cotton 
mill, while Z buys a piece of land. Then, by 
a popular demand for a change, the laws 

regulating the ownership in land ure changed, 

and Z finds that the value of his property is 
practically confiscated, while that made by 
X remains untouched.” J. M. 

X and Z by hard work have each laid up 
$5,000. X invests his money m the shares 
of acotton mill, wnile Z buys a Cuban 
slave. Then by a popular demand in 
Cuba, the laws regulating the ownership 
of men are changed, and-Z finds that the 
value of his “property” is practically con- 
fiscated, while that of X remains un- 
touched. 

The cases are parallel. In each X invests 
his money in a product of labor which he 
devotes to further production, while Z in- 
vests his ina privilege of taxation. The 
income that X receives is the increase 
which his capital produces over and above 
the wages of those who use it. But the 
income that Z receives is the wages of his 
slave in one illustration and the price of a 
natural opportunity in the other, neither of 
which can in justice be his property. X's 
right to his income is a natural one—the 

right that every one has to the enjoyment 
of what he produces, together with its in- 
crease—and which cannot be justly abol- 
ished by human law. Z's right to his in. 
come is @ mere creature of human Jaw in 
contravention of natural right, which may 
be justly abolished by human law. To 
take away X’s capital is to confiscate prop- 
ertv; but to take away Z’s land or his slave 
is only to put an end to his privilege of 
confiscating the property of other people. 
That X paid for his privilege makes no 
difference. He did not pay the slave; and 
no one but the slave himself has a natural 

right to sell the slave’s labor. He did not 
pay the peopie who own the land; that 
does not belong to the generations that are 
gone, but to the generation that is here, 
and even the generation that is here could 
not give a day’s good title, for new owners 
are born every twenty-four hours. If X 
chose to gamble on the possibility of new 
generations continuing his oppressive 
power of taxation which their predecessors 
conferred, he must not grieve if the gam- 
ble goes against him. 

Had you clearly understood the distine- 
tion between products of labor and natural 
opportunities as objects of exclusive owner- 
ship, the Boston Herald's sophomoric con- 
undrum would not have puzzled you. 

Cui Bono. 

RicumMonp—({1) I own a house and lot as- 
sessed at $4,000—$2,000 land, $2,000. on the 
house. I pay $80 taxes. If the tax be taken 
off the house, I would have to pay $80 on the 
land. How would that help me orvunybody 
else? (2) All land is already taxed at. its full 
value in this State. The constitution requires 
it so to be taxed. (5) If nobody now pur- 
chases or buys unoccupied lots, how will 
doubling the tax induce anybody to buy therm? 
(4) There are thousands of acres of good land 
in Virginia that can be had for the cost (much 
less, indeed) of the houses upon the farms. 
(5) To tax lund is to reduce its selling value in 
proportion to the tax. To tox unoccupied 
lund would be, according to your theory, to 
compel its sale. But at what price? None at 
all, if it is to be sold because it yields no rev- 
enue. If I own a piece of land that yieldsme 
$1,000 a year, Ican sell it for $10,000; but if 
taxation causes it to yield me only $500, then 
I can sell it for only $5,000. If, then, land be 
taxed so that it will yield no return to the 
owner, he could not sell it atall. Upon what, 
then, would you lay taxes! (6) If you so tax 
unoccupied lands as to make it unprofitable to 
hold them, it will be uwprofitabie for anybody 
to hold them, and so they will have no value, 
and all taxes will have to be laid upon lots 
having houses upon them. (7) We in Rich- 
mond have to raise about a million of dollars 
by taxation. How would it help usto pay a 
million of dollars upon our Jots and nothing 
upon our houses—all the unoccupied lots being 
now taxed at their full market value! 

FRANK. 

(1) If that case stood alone it would not 
help you or anyone else. But if sucha tax 
were general, men who keep $2,000 land 
out of use by paying a tax of #40 or less 
would have to pay $80. This they could 
not afford to do, and would be compelled 
to improve their lund as vou have doue, 
orto sell it to some one who would, or to 
abandon it altogether, If they improved 
they would create a greater demand for 
labor and capitai, which makes good times; 
if they sold to some one who improved, the 
same result would follow; if they abandoned 
the land, any one migit take it for use and 
thus be able to employ himself. To re- 
move taxes from products is to promote 
production and increase wealth; to increase 
taxes on land values Is to discourage land 
grabbing and make -natural opportunities 
cheap; to do both at once is to increase 
opportunities to work and to enhance the 


returns to labor. Read with care and 
attention books 8 and 9 of “Progress and 
Poverty.” 

(2) It may be that all lard in your state 
is now taxed at the fullfvalue; but so are 
improvements. The inducement to pro- 
duce, which a land value tax makes, is 
neutralized by a burdensome tax on the 

products. Your state is now sparsely set- 
fled. If all taxes there were shifted to land 
values it would soon become one of the 
most populous in the union, for population 
would rapidly drift to and capital would 
rapidly accumulate in a state where land 
could be had for nothing, if the laborer 
and the capital owner were "assured full re- 
turns. 

(3) It would not induce anyone to buy the 
lots, but it would discourage those who 
now keep them out of use from continuing 
that vicious system. Such lots would be 
free to whoever would use them. 

(4) Does it not seem singular to you that 
while *‘there are thousands of acres of good 
land in Virginia that can be had for the 
cost (much less, indeed) of the houses,” yet 
that nowhere in Virginia can vacant land 
be got for nothing? Think it over and 
reconcile the inconsistency if you can; it 
will be good mental exercise. It may be 
that capital cannot be profitably employed 
there, and therefore sells for less than 
cost: or that the capital you name is of a 
higher order than can be profitably em- 
ployed there; for example, if Stewart's 
store were located on that land it would not 
sell for anything like its cost. Is it true 
that improvements that are adapted to the 
time and place sell for less than cost? 

(5) Upon the rent. If your land yields 
you a thousand a year over and above the 
returns to Jaber and capital, it will yield no 
less if fifty per cent be taxed away from 
you. If the whole rent were taken in 


° 


taxes, it is true, as you say, that the land 


- could not be sold at aJl; it could only be 


rented, in which case the person using it 
would get all he produced cxcept that 
rent, which would go to the community of 
which he was part, while the mere appro- 
priator or speculator would get nothing. 
That would be an ideal condition, for it 
would secure to every one what he earned, 
free even from taxation, and to the com- 


munity that increment which the commun- ! 


ity as a whole produces. 

(6) If all land were taxed to its full 
value, vacant land would not be taxed, be- 
cause it would) have no value, specula- 
tion being eliminated. The fact that a lot 

ras vacant would prove it valueless. But 
if some one should fence it in with a view 
to holding it until it acquired value, it 
would be valuable as soon as it was wanted 
for use in preference to land that was not 
fenced in, and then it would be taxed, 
whether improved or not. It is true that, 
when all rent was taken in taxes, taxes 
would fall upon improved land only, for 
no one would take up land without im- 
proving it; but it does not follow that taxes 
would be laid on all improved land. The 
most desirable land would pay the highest 
tax, the next desirable the next highest 
tax, and so down until improved land; no 
more desirable than vacant land, was 
reached, which, like the vacant land, would 
pay no tax. 

(7) Your business interests, being freed 
from the burden of taxation, would develop 
with surprising rapidity; unoccupied lots 
that have a real value would be built upon, 
while the others would fall in speculative 
value aceording to the extent of the land 
value tax, thus bringing them within the 
reach of vour poorer classes, who would 
improve them; all this would tend to un- 
shackle labor and to advance the incomes 
of the industrial classes) their consumptive 
power would be increased, and that react- 
ing would still further promote the com- 
mercial interests of the city. Even if your 
taxes were as high as now, your business 
would be more profitable, and however 
much you extended it your taxes would 
not rise except as your land becume more 
valuable. If then you gradually advanced 
the tax until all land values were taken for 
public use, you would be able, without 
taxation, but out of that communal! in- 
come which is now appropriated by a few, 
to have a city that in its public structures, 
its docks, its railway facilities, its libraries, 
and art galleries, its hospitals, schools and 
parks, would rival any city onthe globe; a 
city into which there would be a constant 
stream of immigration seeking its illimita- 
ble opportunities for employment; a city 
that would spread its population and in- 
fluence over the state of Virginia, and 
make green gardens and prosperous towns 
where now are thousands of acres of waste 
land; a city in which there would be no 
paupers, and where the infirm and the 
unfortunate would be cared for as a mat- 
ter of right, and not of charity, out of that 
common fund which their presence among 
you creates. 


The Liquor Trifiic. 

New Yorn.—Will you point out the best 
means or way of forming a correct view on 
the much talked of “liquor traffic,” or by 
directing me to an authority on the logical 
side of the question, or give me your views on 
the same? F. EUGENE. 

Liquor is in itself a good thing. Its 
abuse only is bad. The traftic in liquor, 
therefore, is iike the traffic in any other 
product of labor, and its regulation is to 
be determined by the sume considerations. 
You might read part 2 of chapter 3 of 
book 4 of Adam Smith’s “Wealth of 


! Nations.” 


Two Mistakes Corrected. 


JASPER, Tennessee.—({1) In THE STANDARD 
of April30, E. H. Evensson estimates that, 
according to our present tariff, the consumer 
is taxed an average of at least TOW per 
cent en ai) articles upon which there is a 
tariff levied over and above what he would 
have to pay in the event we had free trade, 
and recommends a direct tax in the place of 
atariff as a remedy. The gentleman does 
not take into consideration the fact that if 
the government abolishes the tariff it wil 
necessitate a tax collector in cach county in 
the United Stutes to assess and collect the 
taxes necessary to carry on the government. 
This immense army of officers, at a very 
moderate salary, would cost ten or twenty 
times as muchas it does now to collect the tax 
ata few ports of entry ard at the custem 
houses in inland towns. (2) It matters not 
whether land or produce is taxed, the labor- 
ing man has it all to pay, as the farmer, mer- 
chant and carrier will add all taxes he has to 
pay to his gocds sold, and the difference will 
not amount to only 76)9 per cent, but tv 200 or 
300 per cent. Amos L. GRIYFITHS. 

(i) There is already a tax coilector in every 
county whose duty it would be, if each 
state were assessed its quota for federal 
parposes, to make the collection with the 
collections he makes now forstate and mu- 
nicipal purposes. 

(2) Labor creates that with which all 
taxes are paid, but it does not pay taxes 
that fall on land values, Labor pays land 


values to the owners of land, who charge 
all they can get; they do not reduce rent 
because taxes fall, and they cannot increase 
it because taxes rise. Therefore 2 tax on 
land values is paid by land owners. Not | 
so with products. A taxona a product must 
be paid by the consumer or labor sii! not 
produce it. If land were produced bv hu- 
man labor, a land tax would be paid by 
the user, because no one would produce 
land for him unless he paid the tax. But 
labor does not produce land. 


(Note.—Having answered two or three ques- 
tious relative to interest, we have been flood- 
ed with cssayson the subject. This depart- 
ment is already too much crowded. with 
matter properly belonging to it to give up 
any space to debate. Specific questions will 
receive attention, but we are compelled, once 
for all, to refer the writers of argumentative 
letters on the subject of interest to. chapters 
1,3. 4,5 and 7 of book iii, of “Progress and 
Poverty.” ] 


PROSPERCUS POUGHKEEPSIE. 


How the Grent Bridge is Adding to Her 
Wealth — But Scmehow Poughkcepsie’s 
Poor Are Getting Poorer. 

POUGHKEFPSIE, N. Y.—At this point of the 
Hudson river there isin process of construc- 
tion a magnificent bridge. It was hoped tha 
this bridge would make coal cheaper for all 
the suffering poor of New England, offer more 
opportunities for employment, give more lubor 
and better wages to the miners of Pennsy!- 
vania, and thus bring comfort and plenty to 
thousands of homes. But a certain class of 
property owners are enabled to pluck and en- 
joy the fruits of this enterprise even before 
the piers of the bridge are erected. 

This spring, in the month of February, when 
most of the contracts to rent are mude and 
work was proceeding upon the bridge, the 
rent of real estate advanced from twenty to 
thirty per cent on the terms of fast year, 
though there has been no appreciable increase 
in population since last year, and wages are 
no higher. This rise in rent was caused by 
the expectation that upon the completion of 
the bridge during the coming summer several 
railroads will build approaches, thus bring- 
ug many laborers and their families to Pough- 
keepsie. 

The land owners are not waiting for this 
prosperity to come. They are quietly taking 
their share in advance. They have raised the 
price of their iand in anticipation of the in- 
creased value which it will acquire by the 
completion cf the great public improvement 
and the growth of population; in fact, they 
recognize that their land will be more desira- 
ble than it was, and they therefore ask more 
for it. This is on the supposition that every- 
thing is to be as is promised. But supposing, 
for some reason, the work on the bridge 
ceases, and the railroad enterprises come to 
nothing. Then many people will find’ that 
they have paid an increased rent for no 
greater advantages than they enjoyed the 
year before, and will thus ce at a loss. 

Facts like these are causing mento think. It 
does not take a wise man to see that while 
wages do not increase, rent gobbles up the 
greater part of prosperity. 

WILLIAM C. ALBRO. 


THROUGH A GLASS DARKLY. 


A Seattic, W. T., Newspaper Has an Idea 
that Land Owners Check Production by 
Laying a Tax Upon Capital. 

Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

The feeling 1s now general that the revival 
in business that began some months ago has 
come to stay. This revival and the belief 
that it has a substantial basis to rest upon has 
caused & material appreciation in values of 
all kinds, and, as is usual at such times, the 
appreciation has been most marked in real es- 
tate. Land that a year ago on account of its 
position could be bought for a mere song now 
commands a good price, while other “land, 
more advantageously lucated, hus been sell: 
ing at prices that a year ago would huve 
seemed fabulous. This is in a measure en- 
couraging, and to those who believe in the 
future of Seattle it seems warranted by facts. 
But it is always well to remember that it is 
possible to be too sanguine, and that every- 
thing, even land, has a certain intrinsic value 
near which the minor fluctuations caused by 
supply and demand should always hang. 
There is at the present time a great deal of 
outside capital that is ready ¢ and anxious to 
come in here if it can do so at prices that will 
insure a fair return. If this capital is admit- 
ted the result will be that our city will be 
adorned and improved and a great impetus 
will be given to all branches of trade. But 
if, on the other hand, land is held entirely 
out of the market, or held at prices that abso- 
lutely preclude the possibility of even mode- 
rate returns, capital will seek investment 


elsewhere, and we will find, to use a some-. 


what homely phrase, that we have “killed 
the poose that laid the golden egg.” Far ve 
it from us to urge any property kelder to sell 
his property at less than its actual value. 


- And our ideas as to the prebable growth of 


the city that should be counted upon in deter- 
ining that value are, we think, as extrava- 
gant as thuse of the most enthusiastic believer 
in its possibilities. All that we contend 1s 
that a value should be fixed, and a reasonable 
che, all things considered, and an epportunity 
be given to the capital that is hocking at our 
doors to enter an : 
we have not the means to make saeiacas 


a. ee em me 


The Way For Young Men to Get On. 


The Washington currespondent of the Min- 
neapolis Tribune tells of a young man. who 
was banging around W ashing ton trvine to 


get a $1,200 clerkship in some of the depart- 
A few weeks ago he went to a friend 1 


ments. 
and said: 
ing put of and deceived day 


“Well, John, T have gct tired of be- 
after day 


an offer to co to Birmingham, Ala., as a ssort 
of timekeeper and tally clerk at $50 per month, 
but,” he added, “I haven't a cent to pay my 
board and get Gut of town with.” The friend 
asked how much would do him and Was In- 
formed $100. “Let me have it and I will 
return it with interest the first opportunity.” 
The amount was handed over and the young 
man left. He had been in Birmingham but a 
few days when he was told that by making a 
small advance he could purchase a lot of lund 
uta bargain. His “boss,” as he called) him, 
loaned him the moucy and he bought it, and 
in one week afterward refused to sell at a 
profit of $1,000. The borrowed money was 
returned with interest and thanks. -There is 


a young man m Findlay, Ohio, who was ap- | 
in the treasury at Washine- | 


pointment clerk 
ton. He was removed and Higgins appointed 
in his place... He came back: to Ohiow went. to 


England. 


“Wages in one place as the other. 


make improvements that 


by 
these government officials and have accepted: 


"1 ete nan 


| wom PROTECTION PROTECTS. 


An Insetructive Analysis of a Consular Ree 
port—irotection Means Increased Rent. 
A government blue book rarely furnishes 

exhilarating reading; and yet, if one wy ill take 

the trouble to wade through the mass of 
statistics and: commonplace facts that load 
down the consular reports to the State departe 
ment, a very great deal of useful information 
ean be picked up. Coming under this head 
are several recent: reports furnished by Mr, 

Jacob Schoenhof, our consul at Tunstall, iq 

England, who combines the } ainstaking dise 

position of the statistician. with the-ability of 

the economist to grasp the significance and 
mutual relation of i apparently ceconnected 
facts. 

He has ierned, too, f the truth that low 


creased Beanies of. OnE: On ee appa 
elation of this depends. the solution of our 
most pressing sociai problems, and especially 
the wholequestionof protection or free trade. 
No onc has yet been found bold enouch. to des 
fend the maintenance of the Chinese commere 
cinl policy in this country by pleading openly 
for its true beneticiaries.. The battle ery hag 
always been. “rotection to American labor,* 

anc the people have even been urced to shug 


‘themselves out of the world’s m arkets only 


for the sake of securing. high \ Wages to Amerie 
ean mechanics. 

So when Mr. Schoontiot throws light on the 
actual remuneration of. workingmen engaged 
in protected industries here, us. compared 
with their competitors abroad, he does us a 
real service. There is but one Zair way to 
,Imake such a compari: son, and: Mr, Schoenhoé 
* chooses it. It is not the wages. by the day, 
but the wages by the piece, that make the 
difference. And while the day wages are 
higher in America, the piece wages are lower, 
If a manufacturer can buy his material at the 
same price, he can. sell his: goods cheaper 
‘When he employs labor at S150 a day thay 
when he only pays 31, if the higher-paid mag 

urns out twice as. much work as the other. 

That this is just what happens with highs 
paid American labor, Mr. Schoenhof showg 
us when he compares, for instance, the wageg 
in cotton nulls ‘at Fall River and at Rochdale, 
The American spinner earns an ave 
erage of abort S10a week, against about 34 
paid to the Englishman; but the wages. paid 
out for a hundred poundsof cetton yarn made 
in Rochdale are nearly 74° cents; while in Fall 
River they are about two cents Tess. Yet the 
American. cotton goods cost 2. trifle more on 
the whole. The jumber used in building the 
factory, the iron to: make: its machinery, the 
coal to run its engines—all bring higher 
prices; and the owners of the land from w hick 
each has been taken collect the difference in 
price that has been added by protection; not 
the workingman whu has made the goods. 

When we turn to silk, Mr. Sehoenhof tells 
us that at Macciestield, the center. of silk 
manufacture in England, the operatives earn 
cnly $2.25 a week, more than S35 less than ig 
earned in Paterson, Nv d-, but there is somuch 
less Work done for the $2.25 that each pound 
of. silk represents almost. the same amount of 
Shoemakerg 
in German factories earn hardly a third whag 
shoemakers earn in Massachusetts. factories, 
but the wages paid for making a pair of Ger 
man shoes are nearly twice as much as thé 
American ones cost. 

Or if wetake those great protected inters 
ests, coal and iron, the results are the same, 
Although there isa tariff duty of seventy-tive 
cents atonon.ceal, the American miner ig 
paid only: seven cents a ton more than tha 
English miner, and five to ten cents less thar 
the | German; while at the same time he workg 
to so much better effect that his yearly carne 
ings are considerably greater than eitherg 
The duty on iron ore is also seventy-tive centgs 
a ton, but the wages. per. ton for minina 
average only about S$b20 In, Pennsylvania, 
against $146 in Stutfordshire,.. Eachinds 
Whichever branch of manufacturing ne 
we consider, a fair: comparison of “American 
and foreign. wages will demonstrate that, a r 
Mr. Schoenhof says, “cheap preduction an 
hich wages go. pretty well hand in hana. 
American employ ers can afford to: pay mord® 
for better work, and it is not bigh wazes thaée ° 
keeps them from competing with Europea 
mannfacturers. 

Evidence that protection has nothing to d 
with high wages is also- furnished in the ex: 


ample of Germany, the European. country 


whose tariff most. nearly resembles. our ow 


- There they ostentatiously protect German i 


dustries; but, as w ith us, ne one gains but th 
land owner. Whether compared with a 
proximately free trade England or wit 
protectionist America, German waces are lov 
and German labor inef The protected 
German cetton operative is d abour haif as 
much as the “pauper labor” of English Man- 
chester, and acecerdingly produces half ag 
much goods, making ‘his produet. just ag 
costly when put on the market... The Ameri 
cun cotton operative; paid better than either 
by the day, is paid worse than either for the 
goods he makes. And so it goes through the 


other industries, that so far as the labor cost 


of goods is concerned our ‘manufacturers have 
an advantage over the rest of the world. Far 


from needing a tariff duty'to help them keep 


up wages they vet so much more work for se 
much less money that they can afford to meet 
any, competition on this one item of cost: 

‘But there is another item whieh, counts 
eee us in the world’s competition—the 


€ tent of the 


turif on. cee ait and this means 


uot a better. com 


 aheough ithe 
rent. Raw 


a bonus to the lan 
vperation of the 


of nature's 
a} ISO thos 


here i is no “eubetantin 
the elimination Ob: 
freight charyes on th 
practical eifect as at 


centage of thet 
they cae : 


Findlay, and te-day he is worth 350,000, which! } 


he has made by dealing in-|was lands. 
more than he could have mide by fifty ve 
service in the treasury of 
at the si lar y he was working for. 


The Labor Orzanizaiious of Ulinois. PER 


There are 634 luber organizations in the state ‘ 
accerding to the report of the |S 


of Lilinois, 
burenu cf labor statistics. The total enrol! ed 
membership is placed at LI4,565. 
equally divided between the Ruights of Labor 
and the trades unionists. Chicago and its 
Vicinity contains sixty-seven per cent of the 
whole number of trades socicties-of the ‘state. 

Touching the nationality of the members, 
thirtv-two per cent of them are native 
Americans, twenty-seven per cent Gernnin, 
seventeen per cent Irish, nine per. ceut Eneg- 
lish, and nine- per cent Scandinavians. “The 


retaining six per cent is divided between na- 


tives of Poland, Bohemia, Italy and other 

countries. The proportion of American born 
members is greater among the Knights of La- 
bor than among trades unionists. - For ty-tive 

per cent of the | knights are Americans, while 
only twenty-one per cent of the tr: ides union- 
ists were born in this country. 
seventy per cent are skilled workmen. Only 
seventeen per cent of the trades unionists: are 
also knights. A little more than haif the num- 
ber of labor members are married. Of 212 


strikes reported, involving 50,522 men, eighty-. 


six succeeded, sixty-three failed, thirty- -one 
were compromised and twenty- eight were un- 
settled at the time the report closed. The re- 
sults of four strikes were not reported. 


This IS. 


This is about: 


Of the knights, - 


the United St es b : 


Some- 
liberi 


! under 


tie id: 


‘prov es that? 


blatant: talk 


gods they | 


anes 


So nGce. ‘the S20: 
Excnanges 


Wi isconsin Jinn 


“| acres. | 


value of Fixed Iacemes— 
ral Depression — Landlords, 


italists and landlords have suffered 
from the depression of trade than the 
ers. You wouldn't think it, would you! 
ghould I; but that is what our fine middle 
. economists perpeiually tells us. Now 
we have splendid evidence, so to 
ny of their sufferings, Gf the reasons which 
‘ee our militant Hebrew, the chancellor 
the exchequer, to make a special reduction 
ion—or which I shall have a word to 
gay presently —for this oppressed class. Thus, 
gben the duke of Buccleuch’s etchings were 
for instance, members of this sadly 
, section of the community contrived 
@0 fed—poor, impoverished creatures that 
were—a few hundred pounds for lot after 
gat of little black and white scraps by Rem- 
fprandt, the prices never having been so high. 
‘Qheeane inarother department of art. Do you 
bow to make money on a collection of 
‘ Not Then here is an_ infallible 
yecipe: Always buy the best works of rising 
“astiats or of those whose ability is beyond 
a dispmte. Take the greatest care in 
‘gelection, weeding out from your gallery 
from time to time any pictures which fall at 
gilbelow its general standard of excellence. 
: this pelicy out with plenty of money 
fore good many years, and then when all is 
gotinfactorily accomplished and you can sur- 
wey with supreme satisfaction perfect speci- 
gnens on your walls of all the greatest artists 
modern times—have the decency to die. 
when vou are gathered to your fathers, 
# you ever had any, your executors will have 
the still more ineffable felicity of realizing 
Silty, seventy-five or one hundred per cent 
over the cost of your original investments 
‘Your artistic purchases will enable you to 
“ut up well.” Thus it befell—not to speak cf 
your Morgan collection in New York, dis- 
gosed of under somewhat similar circum- 
ggances—thus it befell, I say, with the choice 
of Mr. John Graham, merchant, of 
Glasgow. His famous Gainesborough portrait 
wasbought and sold for £10,000; his, to my 
app still more giorious “Turner of Ant 
werp” fetched £7.000. and ninety-five pictures 
fetched in all 4£62,000—2510.000. All bought 
the poor capitalists; uot one. I give you 
my word for it, by a laboring man. No; they 
are suffering worse than ever, and the gov- 
erpment has not even yet dared to publish, 
gooked or uncooked, the statistics of the num- 
bersof unemployed in the districts of East 
- london, which they have cfficially examined, 
for fear they should give the governing 
glasses a sort of moral indigestion. 
Sericusly, can anything well be more pre-, 
rous than this absurd contention that. the 
well-to-do classes, Who have pesitively gained 
by the appreciation of gold and the cheapen- 
9ng of the ria materials of production, are 
those who have suffered most when hundreds 
@f thousands, nay. even millicns of workers 
bave beer: destitute and starving‘ And I, for 
one, feel bitteriy the scurvy hypocrisy of the 
‘iberal and radica! party which can cause the 
“whole earth to listen to the wrongs of the 
- Feish peasantry—with whom, of course, I 
beartily syrnpathize—and cannot find a word 
‘tosay for the equally miserable Euglish and 
Jrish workers at their very door. Just con- 
E.@ider, tov, the absurdity of Mr. Goschen’s 
‘Budget, referred to above. Qur income 
‘fax is cight pence on the pound, or 
about four cenis on the dullar. Now the 
elass which hus gained more than any other 
im England cf late vears is the class with 
- Sxed incumes payable in gold, the purchasing 
. power of such incomes having increused from 
twenty-five to forty per cent, owing to the 
fallin al! sorts of food und ciher commodi- 
ies. They, therefore. if any class, should be 
famed the more, inasmuch that they ure un- 
eebvediy gaining in consequence of an 
i (@isressea appreciation of the standard of 
walue at the expense of the rest of the ccom- 
munity. But to him that hath, to the same 
ball be giver. So our cupitulist chancellor 
af the exchequer reduces the income tax by a 
penny in the pound, and finds the means to do 
- this by suspending the payment of the sinking 
fund forthe national debt. This, too, althourh 
-r reason of the increased value of gould the 
“Weight of tbat debt is proportivnately much 
@reater thanitwas. Pretty fluanciering that, 
_dm'tit! Almost of the Jacub Sharp order of 
Meanwhile, however, what I call the silent 
. Pevolution in regurd to the land is going on 
- @eadily, though ancre rapidly than ever. The 
. position is more complicated here than -else 
m where, anda few words may not be out of 
Be place as to its effect. Foreign competition 
bas reduced the area of wheat growing iu 
¢Great Britain cuormously of late years, and 


of course has proportionately depressed the | 


whole agricultural interest. Of course, the 
greater part of this fcreign wheat supply 
_@omes from the United Stutes; ne less than 
 Sfty-five per cent of the whole, indeed. and 
‘Canada sends five per cent—sixty per cent of 
our wheat supply thus coming from yeur side 
of the Atlantic. You have, therefore, the 
satisfaction, though india is beginning to haul 
~Mpon yous littl, of having produced a direct 
@coponical revolution im the old country as 
Well as of having intensified the revolution in 
Freland. The effect upon the landlord inter- 
@st bere is very curicus to note. According 
toSir James Caird. the leading authority on 
“agricultural statistics, the rent of mere agri- 
edturd jand in Great Brituin, which was at 
the highest point, £51,000.U00 in 1577, has now 
fallen below the level of is#l, when it wus at 
#41,000,000. ‘That is to say, the landlords’ 
= @ericultura! rents in Great Britain, at the 
Present time, are put by 
ee at over 236,000,000 or = £37,900,0000 at 
She outside. But while the landlords 
-Bave bad to submit to this heavy 
teduction, the fixed charges on their estates, 
Gach as interest on mortgages, rent charges, 
Provisions fur foreign wars, etc., have not been 
feduced 2 fraction. Thus the owner, who is 
paleo the permaneni, improver of the land, im 
@W present aiiserubie system, is, compara- 
tively to his previous mode of life, in a must 
Mpoverished cundition, and wholly unable to 
Maprove his Jand, which «reatly needs it after 
&tong succession of bad seasons, even if he 
Wished to. Thus not only is his social posi- 
don deteriorated, but his economical function, 
$0 % suy, is crippied. He cannot afford to be 
lt his dependents, neither can he afford 
- %sperd morey on the permanent unprove- 
Meri of his estate. Moreover, as ihe greater 
Partof English iand is still entaiied, he can- 
But, except at the cost of sacritices which it 
Would take too long to describe, rid himself of 
soil which thus encumbers him and he it. 
So the English iaudlord’s position at the pres- 
fat time is reaily, except in the case of very 
m &€ OWners indeed, or owners of city prop- 
ety, or of men who have other sources of 
—thai is Lo szy, unless he is either a 
Wry large agricultural landowner or some- 
thing else into the bargain, the English land- 
dord’s position, I say, is like the. burglaz’s of 
. lesque—“not a bappy one.” He is a bur- 
den to himself as ke has been brought up, aud 

: ance to the community. 
me there is the capitalist farmer class. 
class makes temporary improvements 
ae Our system, stocks the land and keeps 
aac Teer heurt. But the farmers are, if 
éxaeee’ in yet worse case than the land 
a US They are reckoned to have lost at 
£50, 6600,000 of capital during the Jast ten 
Fears aad are in no case to meet the com- 
: #0n which ussails them in every market 
: 88d in every ling of ugricultural commodity. 
thei of them have literally paid away ail 
Capital in reut; others are head over 
£555 in debt to the banks, aad some, though 


Sir James | 


they managed to keep going by dint of 
superior intelligence on special advantages, 
are by no means hopeful as to the future. A 
gloomy foreboding seems to have taken hold 
upon two of the sacred English trinity of 
production on the land. Even the banks are 
in a parlous case and are very doubtful 
whether they will be able to realize their ad- 
vances. Farmers, too, owing to the continuous 
fallin prices of stock—mutton from La Plata is 
selling in the English market by the half carcass 
at 42<d. per pound—are afraid to launch out in 
new stock, because, as happened not long 
since to a skilled farmer, a landlord friend of 
mine, he may find that after he has fatted the 
beasts for months they sell for less than he 
gave for them as store beasts. So the farmer, 
too, is in a parlous case all round. 

And the agricultural laborers! They, poor 
devils, fare the worst of the three. Bad 
times means necessarily for them a reduction 
of wages. But that is not all. As land is 
turned from arable into pasture far fewer 
hands are wanted, and they are turned off 
altogether. Even if the arable is kept on 
some farms at its former level, machinery is 
being introduced more and more of necessity. 
The cffect of this, too, isto reduce the num- 
ber of hands employed, and so still more are 
discharged to flock into the already over- 
crowded towns, swelling the ranks of the un- 
employed, and reducing the general standard 
of comfort of the workers and their hopeless 
competition. Indeed, the state of things is so 
bad in all the chief agricultural counties 
among the laborers that really I should not 
be surprised if troubles were to break out 
among them. Needless to suy that in such 
circumstances the ideas of land nationaliza- 
tica and socialism spread among them rap- 
idly. This the rather that they see, as any 
man can see, that there is nu earthly rea- 
son why the land of England should not re- 
turn as much or more produce with advantage 
to the whole community as it ever did, and 
that the present depression is due, not in the 
main to bad seasons, but to bad social ar- 
rangements all round. At any rate, the land 
question here in England, quite apart from 
the ground rents in cities, which is, of course, 
a@ separate form of land monopoly, must cre 
long force itself to the front through the silly 
liberaMfpanaceas of peasant proprietory, and 
three acres and a cow—four acres and : 
bull!—tends to stop progress. 

And here I have got well nigh to the end of 
my present letter without saying a wor. 
about Ireland. A good thing, too, I venture 
to think. On it goes. What goes on? Why 
the never-ending torrent of talk, sweeping 
away all, submerging all, the political land- 
marks. Where are wef I wish I knew. Fer- 
haps some of you will kindly tell us. The 
Times says at its leisure what David said in 
his haste, that all Irishmen are liars—are, 
nine-tenths of them, assassins. Theonly won- 
der is, such a character for turbulence does 
the “journal of the city” give to all who 
champicn the cause of Irish freedom, that 
even one of those fire-cating assassins is left to 
lament the “removal” of his fellows. 

Anything more preposterous than the pres- 
ent state of things it is impossible to imagine. 
The whole tory party seems to have gone 
clean daft. Accusing, as they do, the whole 
Irish parliamentary party of complicity in 
dynamite cutrages, Phoenix park assassina- 
tions, ete., ete., they have just refused to al- 
low the Irish members to put their case as 
against the accusations of the Times before a 
committee of the house of commons. This has 
enabled the Irish largely to reinstate them- 
selves with the mass of English public opin 
ion, which, whether they like to admit it or 
not, had been much influenced by Parneli’s 
deliberate neglect to prosecute the Times for 
libel. Now they have shown a bolder front, 
and it is, on the whole, a better position. 
Don’t forget. however, that if Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain chovse, they 
can keep this precious tory government not 
only in office but in power for seven solid 
years. 

Think of that! Seven years of steady tory 
reaction. Pharaoh's seven lean kine were 
fools toit! There is no saying, indeed, what 
they wouldn't do if they went on for all that 
long period in their present furious condition. 
Yet a parliament lasts for seven years iu this 
long-winded old country of ours, and a 
majority isa majority when the reactionists 
have it. Huppily, nothing is certain except 
the unforeseen, as Balzac said and Disraeli 
plagiarized. And the unforeseen is pretty 
certain to occur ere long. But in the mean- 
time the bitterness is getting more bitter ancl 
the fury more furious with the debates on all 
the ‘personal issues, until not really the most 
strict police urrangements will stave off 
bloodshed if this goes on. If the tories could 
hang their brand new baronet, Sir Charles 
Lewis, the Londonderry orangeman, I believe 
they would do it, so angry are they at this 
Jast long week of obstruction to their precious 
coercion bill. But therc—I’m not interested 
in this interminable business, save as to re- 
sults. 1 only record with satisfaction as a 
revolutionist that the class war is becoming 
more manifestly a class war every day, and 
that liberals and radicals, grand old man and 
all, will shortly be forced, whether they like 
it or not, into the revolutionary camp. Thus 
qnly in existing circumstances can the tory 
eoercion bill be resisted. Even Mr. Labou- 
chere—the English Rochefort—began to talk 
about “barricades” the other day. Faucy 
barrivades spoken of in dear, sleepy old Eng- 
Jand. 

But, seriously speaking, this attempt to 
eheck the spread of socialism in London, to 
put down public meetings by sheer force of 
police and to suspend trial by jury may yet 
land us ina conflict of which no man can sec 
the end. Free speech and trial by jury are 
words of might to all the Enylish-speaking 
race. Anything else you may touch and tam- 
per with, but these are sacred—or so we are 


; told. Rieu nest sacre pour un—reactioniste, 


nevertheless. Social demvcrats are as un- 
popular with the “classes” and even with 
seme portion of the masses asthe national 
leaguers themselves. Consequently, seven 
men have just been condemned to six months’ 
hard labor for a political offense by a magis- 
trate, without the option of trial; our meetings 
are attacked by Primrose roughs, paid by the 
lower sort of tories, and the police side with 
the roughs; our comrades are “‘run in” for as- 
saulting the police, and convicted solely on 
police evidence. All this is going on as I 
write, here in London, and the very libera!s 
and radicals whose hearts burn within them 
at the very idea of such tyranny in Ireland, 
content themselves with a few languid ques- 
tions in the house of commons. But the end 
is not yet, all the same. H. M. Eynp3asan. 


Theaghtiul Words From Scotiand. 


Glasgow, Scotland, Pioneer. 

To him who has cyes to see, nothing can be 
plainer thar that the great nineteenth century 
revolution has already begun, and that mod- 
ern civilization every day draws nearer to 
that struggie which must cither raise it to a 
higher plaue or overthrow it. Most pictur- 
esque and most significant was the great gath- 
er.ng of the poverty-stricken masses of Lon- 
don in the great national cathedral of the 
metropolis, and Hyndman and his fellows cf 
the democratic federation could have desired 
no demonstration more effective as a means 
of propaganda and none more portentous to 
the system which crushes a thousand into pau- 

rism to raise one to unwholescme wealth. 

“‘hink of what is involved in this defiling of 
tens of thousands of pinched and stunted 
Englishmen into the grand temple erected at 
national expense to a just and merciful God! 
When the ill-clothed, underfed, overworked 
millions actually begin to realize that_ they, 
too, are really the children of “Our Father 
which art in Heaven,” then the rule of those 
who claim His earth as theirs draws near its 
close. The great and coming revolution will 
change the existing order of things in one 
most essential matter, and men will no longer, 
at the bidding of this despot or that tyrant, 
shoot each other down 


THE NEW CRUSADE IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Dr. MecGlynn’s Lecture in Pittsbarg—The 
Old City Hall Crewded to Overflowing— 
The Crusade and the Gespel of Christ. 


Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn uplifted the 
banner of the new crusade before a large and 
remarkably intelligent audience in Pittsburg, 
Pa., on Thursday evening, May 12. The meet- 
ing was held at the old city hall, and was pre- 
sided over by Dr. Logan. 

Dr. McGlynn’s appearance upon the plat- 
form was the signal for a perfect tumult of 
applause, lasting for more than five minutes. 
His address was listened to with eager atten- 
tion, the immense audience showing by their 
well-timed applause that they appreciated 
and accepted the doctrine he expounded and 
illustrated to them. The following were 
among the notable passages of the lecture: 


The cross of the new crusade takes its name 
from its similitude to the cross of the old. 
When we talk of this crusade, we mean the 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man. (Applause.) Man needed not the reve- 
lation of Mt. Sinai, or any other revelation, 
to know that be is something different from 
the brute animal. His cravings, his desires, 
his wants teach him that he has the capacity 
to look beyond and ask what will come after 
the brute avimal perishes. Men should be 
taught that this is but an abiding place, a 
workshop; that there isa home beyond, and 
that all men should be brothers. (Applause.) 
Men should be taught that God, being a 
Father, is not a stepfather (applause); that 
He has not given to any one man, or any set 
of men, the privilege to enslave his bretbren. 
(Loud applause.) . . 

We are not brute anmals, but we are land 
animals. We were made to live upon this 
earth; not on another earth, but this carth. 
We are to live on the land and by the land as 
long as we live at all. God, in sending us to 
this earth, must have planned to make room 
encugh for us all. He has made room enough 
at His table for allof His children who have 
been sent into the world or ever will be until 
the crack of doom. Buta small minority of 
Wis children haye usurped our places. It is a 
sin which cries for vengeance to deprive the 
laborer of his hire. (Applause.) . . . Can 
you not see that instead cf contravening re- 
ligion we are preaching it. We are disposed 
to be generous, and instead -f cel. names 
to those who call is names we are disposed to 
pity ther: We have sympathy for the poor 
richuan, . . .) Lam not receiving any 
financial reward for my services. On the 
eentrary, Lam out of pocket, and shall con- 
tinue to be out of poeket while I preach the 
cross of the new crusade. When the little 
fund which some of my friends have given me 
is gone, and please God that will be soon 
(laughter), I will have to earn my living like 
any other man. I will read proof or write a 
book or do something. (Wild cheers.) . | 
: A Pittsburg paper asked me a ques- 
tion. Tread it on the train. How about. the 
pee man who has bought himself a little 
10me? TI answer, supposing a “poor white 
trash” bought a negro for $1.000 and the prop- 
erty ran away with itself, he simply made a 
bad bargain. Then they will ask, do you 
want. to take my home fromme? I aaswer no; 
vou misrepresent ine by asking that question, 
but we will ask you to pay a fair rental on it, 
and how about the other poor men who have 
no house? And the time will come when that 
little house should go and give way to a_thir- 
teen-story palace. And then the poor man 
who has held it will be a poor millionaire. And 
the time will come when the poor cabbace 
gardener, who has held his patch in the heart 
of u great city, will be a millionaire. And 
they ask, will you tax the peor widow with 
thirteen children and a cow? I answer yes; 
for there are other poor widows with thirteen 
children and no cow and no kouse. 

Tam asked, “Father McGlynn, why are you 
here” I would not be here, and would not 
continue preaching the new crusade, if I did 
not believe that Lam preaching the gospel of 
Christ. It will be the hgh and the holy pur- 
pose of this crusade to prepare for the coming 
of the Lord. 

The Pittsburg Chronicle Telegraph is 
authority for the statement that all the 
Catholic priests of Pittsburg and most of the 
members of the church were expressly 
ordered not to attend Dr. McGlynun’s lecture 
by Coadjutor Bishop Phelan. Three priests 
who intended to take part were directly 
ordered to stay away. 


THE EXPERIENCE OF A MILL OWNER. 


He Tells How Lifting All Taxes from In- 
dastry and Placing One Big Tax on 
Land Values Will Benetit Him and His 
Neighbors. 

L. D. Howes of the firm of Howes Brothers 
of this city, wholesale and retail dealers in 
doors, sash, blinds, moldings and lumber, with 
mills and yard at Tonawanda, N. Y., writes 
the followiug strong letter: 

C. H. Williams of our city, who was in the 
manufacturing business here for a number of 
years, failed, and wishing to get an honest 
living by industry went to West Virginia, 
near Charleston, to purchase some lumber 
land on which to work. He found the kind 
of land he desired in abundance, but owned 
mostly by non-residents. One tract the 
owner offered to sell for $70,000, the payment 
tu be part cush down and the remainder on 
time. The land was cheap as things go, but, 
of course, it was out of the question fora 
man with small money to purchase. The 
owner would not sell a part of it, as the tax 
on the whole was only ®24, and he could 
make more money inthe end by holding it, 
aud, besides, by selling a portion the 
authorities might tax him according to this 
selling price fer the balance. 

Now, if this land owner paid on tbe selling 
value of that land taxes proportionately as 
heavy as those borne by the farmer. the 
manufacturer and the mechanic. in short, if 
land values were taxed as heavily as capital 
and labor, this land holder would not have so 
much to gain by keeping his land out of use, 


‘ secured. 


and would be inclined to take whut he could | 


get for it, or to turn to and cut the timber 
and improve the land, thus engaging in use- 
ful labor himself and employing many others 
as Well. But under our system the man with 
a little capital or the man who has ncthing 
but his labor, is compelled to compete with 
his fellows for an opportunity to use one of 
the elements of life which we foolishly per- 
mit some men to call their private property. 
It isiny belief that wero all land values ap- 
propriated by taxation for public purposes 
and all other taxes remitted, the people would 
ina few years muke the land a garden and 
build up homes for everybody. 


The Nightmare of Rent. 
St. Paal, Minn., Labor Echo. 

In the city, a man who hes residcd here 
long enough to have earned and paid for the 
roof over his head is a capitalist among his 
fellow workmen, inasmuch as what cost him 
$1 three or fcur years ago is to-day worth $5, 
and would bring that ;jprice readily, even if 
the roof, house’ and all were blown into the 
river by a cyclone. The advance in wages 
and steady employment is a matter affecting 
him not so much as the advance in rent de- 
creases the purchasing power of the dollar 
earned by the tenant workman. So it is that 
in this city of busy employment at fair waces 
in most trades, the homeless workman must 
pay somebody one week’s wages for the 
privilene of living four weeks in some- 

dy’s house, and he considers himself. fairly 
lucky if he has a written lease for the same 
at this figure, so that he may be protected 
against some one else who will pay the land- 
Jord more for the privilege. Rent is the 
nightmare of every workingman otherwise 
blessed with a family. It isthe largest factor 
in the merchant’s calculations when putting a 
price on his goods and easting up his profits 
onthe same. Itis like taking out a license to 
get somewhere out of the rain and cold. It 
is paying money to somebody who has not 
earned it. It is the price of your labor in ex- 
change for a written receipt worth nothing. 

t is the disturber of fair competition in com- 
modities. Itis the great obstacle to a fair 
distribution of products. It is an evil, how- 
ever, that cannot be overcome by a strike 
It cannot be br ought to terms by a boycott. 
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FACTS FOR FARMERS. 


4 Western Man Presents Some Big Figures. 

Maratuon City, Wis., April 20.—Could 
you not devise some kind of a diagram, show- 
ing the effect of the adoption of the taxation 
reform advocated by “Progress and Poverty” 
and THE Sranparp! I am certain that if 
our farmers could only be induced to examine 
your plan they would become the stanchest 
supporters thereof. But they are prejudiced 
against anything mentioned in connection 
with Harry George, gecause our millionaire 
newspapers, well kn@fing that if ‘‘Georgeism” 
should prevail, the sand Astors, the Van- 
derbilts, Sharps,Shy1@@s and syndicates could 
no longer rob the farmer and laborer, have 
dinned into their ears that Henry George 
wanted “to divide up their property.” New, 
if our farmers could only be made to think 
over your plan, they would soon find out that 
their property is “divided up” every year 
among the Goulds and syndicates and moncy 
sharks; and that that is the reason why sev- 
enty-five per cent of the farms in the western 


states are mortgaged to the last woodchuck ! 


hole, and the farmer must tcil day and night 
to enable him to simply subsist. [ow many 
of our fanners know that the §350,000,090 col- 
lected by the United States governmert is 
indirectly paid by the farmers and daborers. 
and by them alone? 

Eow many cf our farmers know that over 
$509.000,600 is taken from them and given to 
the protected manufacturers every vear on 
acccunt of the tariff? How many know-that 
the government Icans money to the banks at 
about one per cent, while the farmers are 
made bankrupt by being compelled to pay ten 
per cent and mure to the banks and tkeir 
agents? How many of them know that one 
single railroad company “presented” to con- 
gressmen, members of state legislatures and 
court judges annual passes vaiued at $700,000, 
and that the “presents” of other railroad com- 
panics to these “‘servants of the pecple” amount 
to at least $10,000,000 annually, all of which is 
piled onthe farmers and laborer? And lastly, 
how many of them know that—as proved by the 
Chicago Netrs--the millionaire bankers, brok- 
ers, speculaturs and United States scuators 
willingly commit perjury to avoid pay- 
ing their share of taxes, thus aguin piling it 
on the farmer and laborer? And to sutn up, 
the amount thus “divided up” amouuts to 
more than $1,000,000,000 each year, or abcut 
$20 for every man, woman, boy, girl and baby 
in the United States. Therefore I repeat that 
if only the farmers can be induced to examine 
“Georgeism,” the greatest boon to mankind 
since the birth of Christ will be speedily 
M. LeEMMER. 


A Greeybacker Comes to See that Taxing 

Land Values Is the First Great Reform. 

.Port Huron, Mich., May 7.—Since 1880 I 
have been trying to settle my own mind as to 
the cause of the increasing business depres- 
sion and its attendant increase of poverty. I 
believe Iam thorcughly convinced that land 
taxation, and that alone, will go right to the 
root of things. Ihave been, during these six 
or seven years, a greenbacker and free trader, 
ard am yet. But I believe that land taxation 
ought to precede both in a correct platform of 
principles—they all belong together. 

I now purpose organizing this congressional 
district on a real platform of genuine democ- 
racy. For three cumpaigns I have stumped 
this district in the interests of reform, ham- 
pered by an alliance with oue of our greatest 
enemies. I feel now that I can accomplish 
something by standing alone. I fairly ache to 
get at it and not be compelled at nearly every 
meeting to explain some of the tricks and dis- 
honest practices cf the democracy. You may 
be interested to hear that the democratic club 
of 225 members at the village of Fort Gratiut, 
St. Clair county, disbanded on Thursday 
night, May 5. after adopting resolutions of 
discust with modern democracy, and on May 
12 they will meet to perfect the organization 
of a united labor club. Yours for land resto- 
ration, E. P. GREENE. 


The Rising Tide Can’t Be Swept Back 
With This Hird of Broom. 
Charlottesville, Va., Chronicle. 

Mr. George and his asseciates should under- 
stand what will inevitably follow should they 
(the victors) undertake to carry out in prac- 
tice what they do not hesitate to announce as 
their political theory, viz: the contiscation by 
taxation to the government, or to the land- 
less, of allthe lands in the country. If the 
history of the modern werld proves anything, 
itisthat the property holder wel have his 
property protected by the government. 

f it cannot be protected ymnder a re- 

publican form government, then a 
constitutional monarchy will be estab- 
lished. If that will not — suffice, the 
man on horsebaek will be invoked. Hereto- 
fore the people of this country have main- 
tained a government which protected life, 
liberty and property. But whenever it be- 
comes a question whether constitutional lib- 
erty must be sacrificed, or life rendered inse- 
cure, and the rights of property impuired, the 
history of the world shows that the people 
will let go liberty and retain intact security 
for life and property. God grant it may 
never occur, but as sure us this purty suc- 
ceeds, it will be the old story over again of 
the advent of armed despetism through the 
ates thrown open by anarchy. 

If the Chronicle wiil read its exchanges it 
will learn that what the new crusuders pro- 
pose is simply that the property holder shall 
have his property protected, and not be forced 
to submit to having it snatched from him by 
men whose only title to plunder is a bit of pa- 
per giving them a pretended exclusive control 
ever the bounties God has provided for the 
use of man. 


of 


What Chance flave Labor and Capitrl 


Againsi This Sort of Thing ? 
Minneapolis Evening Journal. 

“You stilt own some of this land you pre- 
empted twenty-five years ago, don’s you?” 
seid a gentleman of Captain R. P. Russell 
yesterday. 

“¥es, L have some of the original property. 
But there is nothing strange in that.” 

“It’s right down here in the city, too, isn’t 
it?? ecntinued the questioner. 

“A good deal of itis. There’s John Blais- 
dell and John Green, who have also retained 
their property. It didn’t cost us much,” Cap- 
tain Russell went on similingly, ‘‘and we have 
held on to it. We thought it would pay. 
There have been great chances since then.” 

“Pay? Ishculd think it did,” said the ques- 
tioner, after Captain Russell had departed. 
“That land cost these fellows $1.25 an acre. 
Now they are sciling it at prices ranging frem 
$10,000 to $20,000 an acre. Just think of that 
in one livetiune.” 


A Hizhtv Sensible Preposzl. 
London Echo. 

A public meeting was heid at the court 
house, Cockermouth, yesterday, for the pur- 
pose of taking initiatory procecdings in con- 
nection with the celebration of the queen’s 
jubilee. It was propcsed that the poor of the 
town should be entertained with a dinner, tea 
and concert, the rejoicings to conclude with a 
display of fireworks. Mr. Robert Mitchell, 
sharebroker, proposed the following address 
to the queen as an amendment: ‘That we, 
your loyal subjects in the ancient borough of 
Cockermcouth, do pray your majesty (but not 
humbly) that in consideration of our having, 
during a period of fifty years, contributed our 
quota of £355,000 annually paid to your 
majesty, as well as having also provided for 
your offspring ina lavish manner, amounting 
m the fifty vears, at compound interest, to no 
less than £54,000,000 sterling, in addition to 
which we have, ut your majesty’s wish, pro- 
vided lucrative and almost nothing-to-do situ- 
ations for many of your German relatious and 
others; we, therefore, in common reasoning, 
ask your majesty to hand over one year’s in- 
come (£385,000) to erect some useful and last- 
ing memorial from a grateful queen to her 
loving subjects for having, during so long a 


. makers’ union, of whieh he was ouce a meimnber. 


period, and under many trying circumstances, 
contributed so liberally toward the support 
of yourself, family and friends.” 


The “‘Tribune’’:*May Oppose the New Cru- 
rade, but its News Columns Prove the 
Need of 't. 

G. W. Smalley in the Tribune. 

The testimony given before the parliament- 
ary committee on leasehold property has 
raised a fresh outery against London land- 
lords. The duke of Westminster, the duke of 
Norfolk, Lord Portman end others are at- 
tucked by name. Their offense consists in 
availing themselves of what John Stuart Mill 
ealled the unearned increment. Tenunts, 2s 
their leases expire, are called on to choose be- 
tween sacrificing their business, including the 
gocd will, and paying enormousiy increased 
rents for houses on which the landlord during 
their whole tenancy has spent nothing. Many 
cases are given: oue where the rent of $100 
was raised to $1,400; another where the ten- 
ant was refused a new lease at any price, 
though he offered to rebuild the house at his 
own expense. Agitation may be expected on 
iines similar in soine Aa oie to the Irish. The 
legal right of the landlords is indisputable. 
How much the community will stand is an- 
cther question. 


Unien Cigar Store. 

The “Union” is the name of a cigar store at 16 Stanton 
strect. opened recently by Mr. Daniel S. Jacobs. He 
represents the Shoe salesmen’s union in the Centrat 
labor union. He deals only fa union made goods and of 
the best quality. Those wishing a goed article should 
five binacall Mr. Jacobs is an practical cagarmaker 
anil nolds a retiring eam! of the International cigar- 
He fs 
the secretary of the united Jabur organization of the 
Tenth assembly district. 
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Pp ENES GEORGE’sS NEW BOOK, 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


AN ZXAMINATION OF THE TARIFF QUESTION | 


WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS OF LABOR, 


—aee 


12ma. Cloth. Price, 31.53. 


(Froin Preface.) 

Ihave rot only gone over the ground generally tra- 
versed, and examined the arguments commonly used, 
but, carrying the inquiry further than the controver- 
sialists on cither side bave yet ventured to go, I have 
sought. to discover why protection retains such popular 
strength in spite of al} exposures of its fallacies; to 
trace the connection between the tarif! question and 
those still more Important social questions, now rapidly 
becoming the “burnivg questions” of our times; and to 
show to what radical measures the principle of free 
trate logically leads, While pointing out the falsity of 
the bellef that tariffs can protect labor, ] have not 
failed to recognize the facts which give this belief 
Vitality, and, by an examination of these facts, have 
shown, not only how little the working classes can hope 
from that mere “revenue reform” which is misealled 
“free trade,” but how much they have to hope from 
real free trade. Ry thus harmonizing the truths which 
free traders perceive with the facts that to protection- 
ists make their own theory plausible, I believe Ihave 
opened ground upon which those separated by seeming- 
ly irreconcilable differences of opinion may unite for that 
full application of the free trade principle which would 
secure both the largest production and the falrest dis- 
tribution of wealth. 

By thus carrying the inquiry beyond the point where 
Adam Smith ond the writers who have followed him 
have stopped, I believe I have stripped the vexed tariff 
question of its greatest difflcultics, and have cleared 
the way for the settlement of adispute which other- 
wise might goon interminabdly. The conclusions thus 
reached raise the doctrine of free trade from the 
emasculated form in which it has been taught by the 
English economists to the fullness in which it was held 
by the predecessors of Adam Smith, those illustrious 
Frenchmen, with whom originaved the motto Laissez 
Satire, and who, whatever may have been the confusions 
of their terminology or the faults of thelr method, 
grasped & central truth which free traders since their 
time have ignored. 

My effurt,in short, has been to mike such a candid 
and thorough examination of the tariff question, in all 
its phases,as would aid men to whom the subject is 
now a perplexing maze to reach clear and firm con¢lu- 
sions. In this I trust [have done something to inspire 
a movement now faint hearted with the earnestness 
and strength of radical conviction, to prevent the divi- 
sion into hustile camps of those whom 3 cuinmon, pur- 
pose ought to unite, to give to efforts for the emancipa- 
tion of labor greater definiteness of purpuse, and to 
eradicate that belief in the opposition of national iuter- 
ests Which leads peoples, even of the same blood and 
tongue, to regard each other as natural antagonists, 


OTHER WORKS BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


Progress and Poverty, l2mo. cloth...............--. $1.0 
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For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. 
HENRY GEORGE & CoO., 3 Ann street, New York. 


WO IMPORTANT WORKS 


That should be read by all interested In the great 
social question of the relation of labor to capital. 


SOCIAL SOLUTIONS. 
(Solutions Sociales) 
BY M. GODIN, 


of industries in France and Belgium: member: of the 
National Assembly. 
Transjated from the French by Marie Howland. 
1 vol., 12mo. illustrated, cloth gilt, $1.50. 

An admirable English translation of M. Godin's state- 
ment of the course of study which led him. to conceive 
the Sccial Palace at Guise, France. There ts no ques- 
tion that this publication will mark an era in the 
growth of the labor question. 1t should serve as the 
manual for organized labor in its present contest, sinve 
its teachings will as surely lead to the destruction of 
the wages system as the abolition movement led to that 
of chattel slavery. 


THE CONDITIONS OF THE 
WORKING CLASS IN ENGLAND. 
BY Fredcric Engels. 
Transiated by Florence Kelicy Wischnewetsky. . 
1 vol., me. cleth, gilt top, $1.25. 
JOHN W. LOVELL COMPANY, PUBLISHERS; 


1é and 16 Vesey street, New York. 


my ST OUT. 
AN ACCOUNT OF 


PAIGN, 
Sy Louis ©. Post and Fred. C. Leubuscher. 
1 vol, paper covers. Price, 3) cents. 


CONTENTS: 

CHAPTER I.. History of George's nommation.—His 
letter to the labor conference.—The nlatforin.—The 
ebLSee nue Hall meeting addressed by Dr. Me- 

ynn. 

CHAPTER II.: Formal nomiaation.—George’s speech 
of acceptance, 

CHAPTER IE.: Nominaticn of Hewitt.—Hewttr’s fet- 
ter to the “Saviors of Seciety.”—His speech at 
Cooper Union. 

ec ae The correspondence betweer George 
and Hewitt. : 

CHAPTER V.: Mr. George declares his position and an- 
sWers questions at Chickering Hall. 

CHAPTER VI.: Hewiti’s misceLancous specencs. 

CHAPTER VIL.: George’s meetings and speeches. 

SHAPTER VHL: Irving Hath 

CHAPTER I2%.: Father MeGivynn.—The O’Donohts 
Presion correspondence.—Archbishop Corrigan’s 
Pastcral—Gcorge’s Reply. 

CHAPTER X.: The parade. 

CHAPTER XI.: The election.—Oficial canvass of the 
vote by election districts—Gecrge’s midnight 
speech. : 

CHAPTER XII.: Permanent organization. 

CHAPTER XTIL.: A review of the principles advocated 
by Eenry George. 

Address HENRY GEORGE & Co., 
<5 Ann sireet, New York. 


FLEXEY GEORGE'S SOLUTIGN 
OF THE LABOR PROBLEM. 
WHY I PREACHED ON IT. 
by 
HUGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the Belleville Avenue Con sonal 
Charch tn Newark, N. J. ks oa 


A sixteen-page pamphie®&. Price 5 cents. 


Sent by mail on receipt of prico, Address as above. 


R. McQLYNN, POWDERLY, 
GEORGE; 3 cabinet photos, We.; 32. 
NeGILL, 94 Henry st., New York. 
é ATURAL RIGHTs, NATURAL LIB 
9 = 
ERTY and NaTUHAL LAW. An inquiry 
into the causes of social nndadjustments, The rational, 
just and amiequate remedy,” Is what Its title indicates 
anil should be read by everyone. Price, pustage pre- 
paid, single copy 15 cents; in quantities of iC0 copies 
and upward 10 cents per copy. , F. Q. STUART, 
Symes Block, Denver, Calo. 
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(18 AND 30 ASTOR PLACE, N. ¥) 


Publications. 


SAM HOBART, THE LOCOMOTIVE EN 
GINEER. 


A Workingman’s Solution of the Labor Problem. By. 
Justin D. Fulton, D-D. i2 mo. 29 PP.; paper. 25 cents 
cloth, $1.00. 

“The memoir is exceedingly well written, and. shou 
bz read and pondered. Mr. Hobart's solution of the 
uber problem indicates the possession of an unusua 
amount of common sense, and is worthy of special af 
ten tion, "—~—Interior, Chivago. 


LETTERS TO WORKMEN AND LABORERS, 


By John Ruskin, LL.D. 4to. in two volumes. Vol. y 
48 pp.; vol. IT. 38 pp.; paper, each, lc. 

“Ruskin always fills his readers with delight. One, 
goes back to his books with the pleasure felt on thes 
first perusal. They area nine of riches.”—The Presbye 
tertan, Philadelphia. 


THOUGHTS ON MODERATION. 


By Axcl Gustafson, author of a Study of the Dring 
Question. “The Foundation of Death.” 

A valuable and convenient hand book, full of cleap 
and potent arguments against that most Insidious foe 
to the temperance reform—moderation. 12mo, cloth, 4@ 
cents. 


A STUDY OF THE DRINK QUESTION ! 


“The Foundation of Death.” By the great English 
temperance reformer, Axei Gustafson. Pronounced t@ 
be “The Bible cf Temperance. Reformers for Yeara. 
to Come.” Highly commended by all prominent wourke 
ers in this reform. Se 1 for descriptive circuiars, 
Price reduced from $2.00 to $1.60. By mail, $1.75. 


“BEFORE AN AUDIENCE; 


Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking.” By Nathag 
Sheppard. <A splendid book for all publc speakers. 
The New York E£vangelist says: “They are very racy 
and earnest talks, full*of sense and most delightfully 
dogmatic. The author knocks to flinders the theories 
of elocutionists and opposes all their rules with one 
simple counsel: ‘Wake up your will.’ 12m, cloths 
75 cents. Send for descriptive circular. 


“BATTLE OF BIETIGHEIM.” 


An American bock that is creating great interest. fg 
Europe. Its author is unknown, and he is safer: in. 
Europe tonalay because unknown. Just now attention 
is called in Europe to the. striking verifications of | 
portions of the remarkable prophesies in this. book. Im. 
the democratic circies' of Rome it has created a verk 
table sensation. Acopy of it has been confiscated on the. 
Austrian frontier, and the German government. is. bex: 
lieved to be taking steps to suppress it. Soldiers and 
statesmen in Europe and America. have spuken of it in, 
the highest terms. Iluminated paper cover, Ima ° 
5¢ cents. 


CAPTAIN OF THE JANIZARIES. 


A historic novel of srent value. By Jameg | 
M. Ludiow, M. D. It ts both a model of: 
romance and standard history. Dr. Field in the New. 
York Evangelist suys: “It stirs the blood.in our veing 
and makes us eager to revisit those lands of the east, 
the scene of such great events, and on which the 
curtain 1s to rise again.” The Atlanta, Constitution: 
says: “The eveots move ina dazzling procession, with 
raids, battles and intrigues, culminating in the captur¢ 
of Constantinople, which is . described with lurid 
power.” Price $1.50. 


DADDY DAVE. 


By Mary Frances. 12mo., paper 50 cents. Is: @ 
charming story cf southern bome life In. anti-bellum, ' 
days. It presents 2 graphic picture. and. dissipates 


many false ideas. ee 


“Apart from the character of Daddy, which is drawn 
with consummate art, and his lingo, which is: genuine 


negro speech, the description in certain scenes, both in. >: : 


point of pathos and humor, are above the average of 
the gencrai tale writer.”"—Sunday States, New. 
Orleans, La. a 


PPE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY—© . 
We are now publishing under the title of “The. 

Land and Labor Library” a series of short tracts on Vie 

rious phases of the social problem. These pamphleta 


contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con 
clse, Vigorous Innguage easily understood. As a meang, : 
of propaganda we recommend them to all who desire ta _ 
help on the movement for social reform. Those who. 
wish tohave these tructs placed where they willdo good:. 
but whoare unable personally to attend to their dise 
tribution, can remit the price to us, as we have every _ 
facility for sending them where they are needed and: 
will be read: . : aH 

The following have already-appeared: : 

No. 1. First Principles.”: By Henry George. 4 pag 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation between: 
David Dudley Field and Heary George. 4 pages. ~~ 

No. 3. “The Right.to the Use of the Earth.” By Her 
bert.Spencer.. 4 pages. 

Nod. ‘A Christian Minister. on the Remedy for Pov. 
erty.” A sermon by the Kev. Hugh O.. Pentecost: of 
Newark, N. J.) -2 pases. ; . x 

No. 5. “A’Sum in Preportion.”. By T. L. McCready. 2 
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Ne. 7. “New York’s Docks. The True Mode of Raising: - 
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No. & “Unemployed Labor.” By. Henry George.” @): 
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No. 9. “Voices for Reform."" 2: pages.” 

Nov 10. “AoMysterigus. Disuppearsnce.” 
Freeland. 6 pages. 

No. 11. “How to Increase Profits.” By. Ao J. Steers, 
3 pages. 

No. 24. °“The.. American. Farmer.” 
George. 4. pases. 

No. 18. “Saflors’ Snaug Harbor and 
By W. T. Croasdale. 12 payes, 

No. 14. The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker's: 
Field.” By. W. T. Croasdale. 12 pages. : : 

No. 15. “Only a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas. @ 
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Nooit “The Anti-Paverty: Society.” Dr. McGlynn’ 
address ::t the first meeting. 8 pages. oe . 

No.7. “The Cross of the New Crusade.” 


Settler's Nightmare.” By Louis. F. Post. 


By Lewis, 


By. Henry 
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; By David Rorty... 2 pages. 


A. poem, * 
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No. 19.. “My Landlord. By Jenn Jones. 4 pages. 
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Address HENRY GEORGE, 
: 2 Ann-st., New York City. 


(GeRMAS "EDITION OF “ PKOGRESS. 


AND POVERTY.” 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 
Ven HENRY GEORGE _ 
Price $2.0). 


Address. F. GUTSCHOW, 


512 California street, San Francisco,CaL | 


pe DEMOCRAT. 
A RADICAL 


REVIEW. 

The Democrat advocates Land. Resumption, and thos: 
reforms which are necessary to made the” Enstish peo 
ple a free poor Iu asks “compensation” nat for those 
whohave ben:fited by unjust’ legislation, but for those 
who have suffered thereby. . 

For one dollar the Democratis supplied for 18 months. 
toany address in the United States or Canada - 

Address 5 New Hridve street, London, E. Cy 
ATEWS, Vincennes, Ind. First Land Keform Paper 
aW inthe O.S. Established Ix73. WLW. Bailey, ry 
Only $1 per yr.; Seo mos.; i mo. lc. Active agenté, 
Wanted. Liberal terms. : 


MONTHLY. 


ee PHONOGRAPHIC WAGAZINE 


JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor. : 

A2page monthly. The authentic exponent. of the, 

Benn Pitman System of FPhonagraphy. $1.50 

annum. Specimen copy free. The Phenographic. Ins 
stitute, Cincinnati, 0. 


TINAX REFORMER. 


‘he first yaper pablished in America devoted. to the 
advocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty.” 


Subseription, one year, with acopy. of “Progress ang 
Poverty,” given free, 59 cents; with “Progress and Pot. 
erty” and “Social Problems,” 7% cents, 

M. BATTLE, 9 Spruce Un 
New York, 


A THIRD PARTY HEEDED!! 


THE REPUSLITCAN PARTY DEAD! 
CAUSE OF [TS DZATH, 

Good Tewperance, (:e0d Liquor! Moderate 

Drinking makes Drunkar:is! The Church Re= 


} sponsible for Drunkenness! The License Law 


a Great Curse! A --pave tract, by Horace Waters, 
902,000 have siready been issued. Price 25e. per 160, 
malled; $2 per 1000 by express. For les< than a doles 
send stamps, Hcrace Waters, Pub., i24 Fifth Av. Ne Ye 


THE UNITED LABOR PARTY 


Tncrspay, May 12.—The Fifth «assembly 
district organization held a semi-monthly en- 
tertainment. President Wiliiam Anderson 
spoke of the good results of social meetings. 
The programme included piano selections by 
Nrs. Hawkins; Dutch eccentricities, Messrs. 
Gocbel and Baer: banjo, Redican bretkers: 
the humorist, “Tommy Ballantyac;” a recita- 
tion by Henry Anckctill; piccolo sclo, B. 
Brady; karmonienn, Mester Jchn Hickman, 

and a songz by Henry Morgan. A vigorous 
address was made by John Swinton on labor 
in politics. 

The Seventh dccidcd to give a literary and 
musical enteriainment at Metropolitan hall, 
South Vifth avcnuc, near Fourth street, on 
Thursday everiug, Ms iy 26. A large -atvend- 
ance is expectcd. 

The recular meeting of the Seventeenth was 
held at 745 Zighth avenue, Chairman McGee 
presiding. 
chicily o routine character. The commit- 
tee on organization reported steady progress 
in organizing the various election districts. 
The membership of this assembly district is 
Fapidly increasing: its meetings are well at- 
tended, and the carnestness and interest dis- 
played by its mainbers promise well for the 
future. 

Fripay, May 13.—The Twelfth met at 642 


bt 
ay 


East Fifth street, S. Lindner, presidert, in the 


chair. After applications for membership had 
been received, discussion was had on two 
communications from the county committee. 
» They were laid over for the general meeting 
of Friday, 20th inst. Questions relating to the 
report. of the delegates to the county commit- 
tee, the organization of election districts, 
amendments to the constitution of the county 
commitice, the giving of, an entertainment, 
and the election of deleg cates to the state con- 
“yeution were also referred to the general 
meeting. <A committee of three was appoint- 
-edtw draft resolutions condemning the six- 
teen assemblymen who voted against the bill 
giving inspectors to the united labor party. 
Scunpay, May 15.—The Eleventh and 
“Twenty-first districts held a mass meeting at 
Lyric hall. The case of Dr. McGlynn, the 
blue laws, home rule and the cause of the 
- gnited iabor party were all considered by the 
speakers. A very good audience was prescut, 
and speeches were made by the chairman, 


A. R. Hammond, 8S. RB. Shevitech, J. P. Archi- | 


baid and John Swinton. The fatter said, in 
speaking of the political movement: “Thank 
- Ged we are takiug hold of the sources of 
power; we are voing in in the old American 
way; We are going into politics. And it is 
mot in the cities, these European colonies on 
the seaboard, that the work is the most 
noticeable. It is in the good eld American 
towns of the farming country. [ bave a letter 
telling me that the Inbor party has just 
earried Cold Valley, Virginia. Thunder, 
oo wwhat is New York when we have carried 

Cold Valley: It is in the subsvil districts that 
the work counts. An old man called Clod 
“Hopper rules this coupiry. Strike for some- 
thing within reach. Forsake not only the 
principies of the old parties, but their methods 
also. There must be no machinery, no bosses, 
‘no fetiches, no secret juutis, ao secret acts. 
“SVe wusit steer clear of mountebanks, trick- 
sters, office hunters. By joining together all 
fragments of discontent we wii! make in this 


~- gountry suck a procedure as will make you 


open voureves. Amen. 

Monpay, May 1t.—The Twentieth held its 
weekly educational meeting at its regular 
beadquarters, 1058 Second avenue. L. Berliner 
presided. A member of the association made 


> gn address in favor of measures pending be- 


- fore the Segisiature. Monday, May 23, Mr. 
T. ONeill will make an address. Preparations 
“for the McGlynn meeting, under the auspices 
sof the association, ure almost completed. 
— The Twenty-third passed a resolution direct- 
ing the secretary to convey amessage of sym- 
pathy from the association to Rev. C. P. 
McCarthy, who had just suffered a domestic 
- bereavement. A programme for the organi- 
gation of election districts was arranged as 
follows: Thirty-sixth, Tuesday, Mth; Fourth, 
» Wednesday, 18th; Ninth, Thursday, 19th. 
The Twenty-first, Forty-sixth, Fifty-eighth 
and Fiftb-ninth were reported in process of 
organization. The executive committee was 
appointed. 

The Progress and Poverty club of the 
Twenty-third lately challenged the Young 
Men’s christian assuciation to engage ina de- 
bate similar to that which members of the 
latter orgunization held recently with a Phila- 
delphia socicty. Qu Wednesday a letter was 
received by a member of the Progress and 
Poverty club, infurming hin: that its challenge 
bad been accepted, and that its opponents 

would be ready in two weeksto nicet its 
Frepresentauve speakers. 

Tcespay, Muay 17.—The Sixteenth held a 
Special meeting to arrange for the organiza- 
tion of election districts. Rules were adopted 
which, undcr the county organization’s consti- 
tution, were to govern the proceedings at the 


-- election districts’ meetings. 


The Third held its usual fortnightly business 
~. Meeting ut 42 Great Jones street. The meet- 
ings are held on the first and third Tuesdays 
in the munth for business purposes, and a 
monthly entertainment is given, the proceeds 


of which are devoted to the funds of the dis- 


‘trict organization. Next entertainment June 
14. A committee was appoinied to confer 
with the <‘toiler’s league,” an associuticn 
started for educational purposes, with a view 
te amalgamation. It has also been decided 
to publish a locul journal immediately. 
Wepnespay, April 18.—The meeting in the 
Becond was largely taken up by a social en- 
tertainment, John T. Burke, James Degnan, 
John McGonigie and William O'Neil being 
among those who gave life to the occasion. 
-Jhere was a large attendance. The Second 
as full of vigur, and rejvices in permanent 
hdeadquarters and a growing organization. 


The following gentlemen have been elected 
officers of land and labor club, No. 1, of 
’ Minneapolis: James McDaniels, president; A. 
Siewart and M. T. Kelly, vice-presidents; C. 
Moellor, corresponding and recurding secre- 
tary; M. Donahue, financial secretary; G. A. 
(Gunderson, treasurer. 
The Northwestern Labor Union of Minue- 
apolis says: “The united labor party demands 
’ Jaws based on exact scientific justice to hu- 
manity, and recognizes no distinction of class 
er caste. We desire to uuiie all nationalities 
ona platform of a sovercign people under the 
Stars ard Stripes, and tic total abolition of 
laws granting special privileces to individuals 
©r corpuralions, aud a single tax on land 
Walues, irrespective of improvements, which 
@ill simply discourage the holding of vacant 
fots aud idie land for s speculative investment, 
face a home within the reach of every work- 
gimen, and firmly emancipate them irom 
the greed of landicrdism and usury.” 
BaLTrior E, Md., May 14.—A ee. was 
beld last night forthe purpose of forming a 
Jaad ard labor club. Twenty persons were 
Present, and a number of others who were 
unable tu attend subscribed as members. 
John Salmon was elected president pro tem, 
and a commitice of five was appointed to per- 
fect a plan cf permanent organization. A 
- general discussion ensaed on varicus phases of 
the present system of land tenure, and 
especially the ground rent system pecuiiar to 
‘Baltimore. Sien are beginning to think. 
W. N. EL 
Erm, Pa., May 13—At last we have a 
Sibrnry and reading reom for workinginen, 
and a hall capable ‘of seating 1,200 persons. 
it is the intention to arrange lor a course of 
jecteres at once on the questions of land and 
dabor. W. G. McKeon. 
PROVIDENCE, KL, May 11.—TLe meeting of 
our laad and jJabor club was as well attended 


The business of the mecting was 


asusual. After the disposal of the regular 
business it was suggested that an efficient way 
of spreading the doctrines for which we are 
working would be to have the best and most 
forcible passages from the speeches and 
printed w works bearing on the subject printed 
in very large type on large sheets of paper, 
which could be posted on bill boards and 
other prominent places in villages, towns and 
citics througheut the land. lt was said that 
this could be done at small cost, as the bills 
might be printed in large amounts at oae 
place. The local clubs could then see to pui- 
ting themup. It seems to some of us that 
such a plan would thrust before the masses 
some slight knowledge of their natural rights 
and the great importance of the “land ques- 
tion.” Joun L. Murpny, Secretary. 

A land and labor club has been organized in 
Kansas City, Mo., and the outlook is most en- 
couraging. John S. Crosby, of the law firm 
of Crosby, Rusk & Strong, on Sunday after- 
noon, May &, delivered an address before an 
interested audience in Tobener’s hall, review- 
ing the historical aspect of the movement 
trom the time of the free soil movement down 
to the present, and explained briefly what 
those engaged in the movement claimed and 
what they hoped to do. After answering a 
number of thoughtful questions, Mr. Crosby 
called for a vote of those in favor of appro- 
priating land values for public purposes, and 
there was a general response. <A land and 
labor club was thereupon formed, and steps 
will at ouce be taken for “spreading the 
light.” 

GREENBUSH, N. ¥.—There was an election 
in this town last Tuesday and the Knights of 
Labor put a ticket in the field. Although the 
twe old parties fought hard to beat us we 
elected our ticket from stem to stern, not 
even giving the democrats, who have held 
the village for a number of years, an in- 
spector. If that don’t show what the work- 
ingmen can do if they will only stand together 
I don’t know what will. N. H. B. 


The Ohio Land and Labor Convention. 

The land and labor executive committee for 
the state of Obio has issued a call for a con- 
vention to be held in Cincinnati, July 4. The 
call is addressed to all land and labor clubs, 
all members of trades assemblies, all members 
of Knights of Labor, of farmers’ alliances, of 
the Ohio state grange, and all others in the 
state of Ohio recognizing the great truth and 
importance of the doctriue of the land for the 
people, enunciated in the Clarendon hall plat- 
form upon which Henry George received 
68,000 votes iu New York city, and set forth 
in the following declaration of principles, und 
desiring to aid in their propagation. 

The following is the declaration of prin- 
ciples referred to: 

We oppose the stupid fiscal system that 
piles up hundreds of millions of dollars in our 
treasury vaults while we are paying interest 
on an enormous debt. We aim at the 
abolition of the system that makes the rail- 
roud und the telegraph a means for the op- 
pression of the peopie and the aggrandize- 
ment of an aristocracy of wealth and power; 
and we advocate the raising of all pubhe 
revenues from a tux on land gecording to its 
value, throwing the burden of taxation upon 
mining and unimproved lands in the rural 
districts, and upon the monopolizers of val- 
uable land in and near our great cities, thus 
relieving the farming interest on the one hand 
and our crowded tenement house populati o 
on the other, and by lifting all taxation from 
the products of labor, relieving industry, 
agriculture and commerce. 

The callis signed by Frank Hagslip, cor- 
responding secretary, 253 Vine street, Cin- 
ciraati. 


The Man Who Works Skould Get Rich. 
Hamilton, Ont., Evening Times. 

In the Hamilton Spectator of to-day we find 
a plea for the exemption from taxation of the 
building and plant of a screw factory. This 
is its essence. 

Somewhere in the city lies a lot of vacant ground, 
which. .w pays taxes to a small amount annuully. The 
proposition is that taxes shall be paid on this ground 
just as at present, but that the buildings shall be exempt 
und the company’s plant shall be exempt for a term of 
years. Ifthe company shall fail to come here—remaino 
in Dui.das or remove to Toronto—the land will He idle, 


and w - should get nu more out of it than will be paid if 
the request of the company be granted. 


The scheme is all right if it were made gen- 
eral. It is absurd to tax the screw company 
for putting up a building and plant that will 
give employment to the citizens and add to 
the general wealth. But why make an ex- 
ception of the screw company? The Jimes 
printing company has bought a plot of ground 
that was practically vacant; the old stable 
and house upon it were worth just about the 
trouble of tearing them down and carting 
away the materials. Before the snow flies 
there wil! be a good building on that plot. 
Why not continue to tax that land, and let the 
new building and its contents be exempt, 
just as the Spectator so generously proposes 
in the case of the screw factory ? And why 
confine the system to new buildings? The 
Spectator printing company employs labor, 
pays wages, and does much to benefit Hamil- 
ton. Why should its building and plant be 
taxed? So with the foundries, sewing ma- 
chine and tobacco factories, shops and stores. 
A tax on gocds, or on houses, is a tax on in- 
dustry, a tax on labor. A tax on land value 
is a tax on speculation. It takes for common 
use a value created by common industry. The 
Times paid 37,000 for that vacant plot on the 
corner of Hughson and King William streets. 
No value had been added to it by the labor of 
its owner. The improvements, as we have 
said, were hardly worth the labor of carting 
them away. Instead of paying 37,000 to an 
individual for the land—equal at six per cent, 
to $1420 a year—a just svstem of taxation 
would have compelled the Times to pay 3420 
a year as land tux to the city, and the build- 
ing to be erected and the plant to be put into 
it should go tax free forever. The man who 
works should get rich, and not the man who 
hangs on and waits. 

There will be a better state of affairs when 
the farmer votes as he talks, the preacher 
votes as he preaches and the editor votes as 
he writes. 


Land Limitation Is Not What Is Wanted. 


Sr. Louis, April 30.—I am surrounded by 
empty lots. On my right the bare surface of 
the earth is owned by a man, who has be- 
come rich by the increase of the value of 
his land. [do not think that he is any more 
exacting than other land owners, with this 
exception, that when he sells a lot he stipu- 
lates that the purchaser shall erect a two- 
story house, so that the remainder of his 
ground is increased in value by the more ex- 
pensive nature of the improvements. The 
empty lot on my left is owned by a poor man, 
who also owns a house in which he lives, but 
having a little money, bought this lot to sat- 
isfy his land hunger. He is just as anxious to 
have bis !ot become valuable as is my right 
hand neighbor. He visits it every Sunday to 
see if if is still there, and has had the impu- 
dence to quirre! with a littl German whose 
premises adjuin his iot, for having had the te- 
merity to vulld aone-svory house in such close 
proximity to his ground, and thereby decrease 
its possible future value. Here is a large 
land owner ind a stpall one equaliv greedy, 
and both injuring, by their avarice, the whole 
community in proportion to the quuntity cf 
land which they can withhold from use. In 
this instatice the smal] iand owner is even 
more contemptible thau the larger one, and 
the exampie demonstrates plainly that the 
remedy needed is not the limitation of the 
quantity cf land that an individual shall own, 
but placing ali taxation on land values by 
some gradual process unti! they will absorb 
the full reutal vaiue of the bare ground, ir- 
respective of the improvements. | 

Wildes Banwan. 


: right here 


POVERTY BREEDING. 


An Object *Leseon in Political Ecesnemy— 
Making Men Slaves. 


i Correspondence Duluth, Muna., Industria: Age. 


Duluth isa young and growing city, and 
isa good place to observe the 
workings cf these principles which cause 
poverty and destitution in tle older cities. 
Who knows but that.this spot on the great 
giobe of ours has been reserved by Providence 
for the purpose of skowing, in a marked de- 
gree, the operations of ghese principles! Ina 
city which grows slo the principles oper- 
ate slowly, and the lifg##f one man 1s most too 
short to enable him serve the cause and 
effect in close relation to each other. Let us, 
then, study carefully and closely what we sce 
here in Duluth. 

In February I boucht a lot for $600. Within 
three weeks J sold it for $800. Thus I became 
#200 better off than { was before the deal. 
This $200 represents the labor of one man for, 
say, three months at ordinary wages. I per- 
formed no labor the results of which I could 
give to some other perscn. The !ot itself pro- 
duced nothing. And yet I am able to com- 
mand the labor of some man for three months. 
I received something for nothing. Every 
man who makes a cent in this wey does the 
same thing, and it all comes out of the la- 
borer. It is difficult, itis true, to tell what 
particular individual or individuals perform 
this labor for me, and get nothing. Yet such 
is the case. Suppose I had bought this lot at 
the time when I could have gotten it for $1. 
To-day it is worth 31,000. The land itself can 
be rented for $100 per vear. If I were to 
lease it for this amount, I would simply re- 
quire my tenant to pay me out of his wages 
$100 per year, and practically he would be 
paying it to me for nothing. To just that ex- 
tent the man would be my slave. I couid not, 
as under the system of chattel slavery, select 
my slave, but I can say that some man shal! 
work for me to the extent of $100 per year. 

It may be said that if private individuals 
Were not permitted to receive rent on lands, 
the value of the land would devreciate. The 
market value might depreciate, but its intrin- 
sic value would be none the less. Compuare it 
again with the slave. Suppose I owned aman 
worth $1,000 in the market. His emancipation 
would take away his market value. But 
would any value be destroyed in reality? I 
say no, for if a man was worth $1,000 to me, 
he isnow worth more than that to himself. So 
it is with the land. If it is worth enough to 
those who occupy it to enable them to pay 
profits to owners, itis worth enough to pay 
the same profits to the coinmunity. 


AN AMERICAN EVICTION. 
Is It in Any Way More ‘Tolerable Than an 
Trish One? 
Newark, N. J., Evening N 

Passers by on Court street last night during 
the rain storm saw a woman surrounded by 
five children ali crying bitterly among a heap 
of furniture on the sidewalk. The womun 
was Mrs. Mary Friedman, a widow, who with 
her five children had been turned out of her 
house during the rain storm for non-paymeut 
of rent. With her family she had occupied 
rooms at JOS Court strect for several years. 
Her husband, a barber, died about a year ago. 
Since then she has supported her family by 
doing any kind of work she could get. Two 
of the small children worked in a factory and 
helped to support the others. The woman was 
unable to mect all the demands made upon 
her, and for the past two months she has been 
unable to pay her rent. 

Her Jandlord, G. Dicbel, obtained a writ of 
ejectment, and yesterday afternoon, while 
the air was heavy with the threatened rain, a 
constable, accompanied by two men, entered 
her rooms and began to carry her furniture 
out on ihe, street. The woman begged and 
implored the men to allow her furniture to 
remain in the house another bight, saying that 
it Was going to rain and she had no place to 
goto. The men were acting under legal in- 
structions, and, despite the woman’s prayers, 
carried all her household goods to the street 
and locked up the vacant rooms. 

Soon afterward the rain began to pour. 
The widow and her five children sat among 
the tumbled household goods and filled the air 
with their cries. Charles Holzworth, a baker, 
of 306 Fifteenth avenue took pity on the un- 
fortunate woman and her family and invited 
them to accept the huspitality of his house for 
the night. This morning the furniture still 
lay on the street, ruined almust beyond repair 
by the rain which had fallen all through the 
night. There are no wealthy people in the 
neighborhood, but the neighbors have offered 
to take care Sf the widow and her family and 
furniture until she obtains other quarters. 


VeOws, 


They Urge Discussion. 

Land and Labor club, No. 4, at Battle 
Creek, Mich., is doing good work. The 
deciaration of principles has been printed for 
distribution and by holding frequent public 
meetings for the discussion of economic ques- 
tions a lively interest is being awakened in 
the town. 


FURNITURE. 
Hotere 1807. 


B. M. COWPERTHWAIT & CO. 


PARLOR SUITS, from $20 to $300. Lounges 


and Lounge Beds, froin $4; Sofus and Sofa beds, from - 


$10; Easy Chairs, from S6. 

CHAMBER SUITS, in Mabogany, Antique 
Oak, Walnut, Ash, Cherry, &c., $1: to $300. 

PIER G&G 
from 84; Ladies’ Desks, from $7.50; Mantel ghisses, 
from &%@; Couches, from $10; Wardrobes, $7 to 
$75; Chiffoniers, $6 to $50. 

FOLDING BEDs, great variety, 122 to $150. 

BEDSTEADS, S82 to $75; Bureaus, $3 to $350. 


SIDEBOARDS, $10 to $200; Leather Chairs, | 


$3.50 to @25; Cane Chairs, from 50 cents; Hall 
Staads, &J to $125. 

DESKS AND OFFICE FURNITURE, 
Secretary, Library and Bookcases . 
$1.50. 

MATTRESSES, from $1.50; Spring Beds, $1 
to S15; Feather Beds, Pillows and Bolsters, Com- 
fortables and Blunkets. STOVES AND* <RANGES. 
from $5. 

MOQUETTE BODY BRUSSELS, Velvet, 
Wilton, Tapestry, Ingrain, Hemp and List Carpets, Oii- 
cloths, Linoleum, Rugs and Mats, Cocca and China Mat- 
tings. Window shades, from $4 per pair; Clecks and 
Sronzes, from 81.30; Lamps, from $1; Luce 
Curiairs, from $1.50. CROCURERY. 

Paintings in oil or water culors, Engravings, Etchings, 
&c., from $1.50. Goods sent everywhere. New price 
list mailed. 


153, 155, 157,:159, 161, 163, 165 


CHATHAM S’TREET, 


193, 195, 197, 199,7201, 203, 205 
PARK ROW, New York, 
Between City hall and Chatham square, 


Close Busers Invited. 


COWPERTHWAIT. 


Cash or Credit. 


((00ean BEOS., 
CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS. 


PRINTI NG. 


(exconp CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (LAL), 


and 49 Centre st., N. Y., 
: ‘BOOK, JOB AND NEWSPAPER “PAINTING, 


ae 


| 


LASSES, from 8&7; Patent Rockers, - 


Office Chairs, from. 


A GLARING INSTANCE. 


The Injustice of Taxing a Man Whe Saves 
Strongly Illustrated. 

‘Mapison, Duak.—Three years ago I 
bought a lot here in Madison and paid $6¢ 
for it. Then I built a small one story frame 
house and a little barn; I dug a well and 
made some other improverrents. All this 
was done 2fter the lot was assessed fer that 
year, when my taxes amounted to $1.23 county 
tax and 18 cents city The next year I 
was assessed not cnly cn my Ict, but on the 
improvements, and I paid in taxes $7.85; and 
this year, what do you suppose iny taxes 
amount tof Arcund $15. All this is for the 
privilege of living on this, God’s, carth whiic 
others—speculators—in my neighborhoc dhave 
blocks of land lying idle without paying any 
more taxes on the whole than I do on my one 
lot with a little shanty upon it. Is this just? 
Three years ago I ccuid buy Icts from $50 to 
$75 which now sell for frem $100 to $150, 
while the taxes ure the same, or about the 
same, as they were then, and will remain the 
same as long as they lie vacant. But just a 
scon as a poor man buys a lot and builds a 


tar 


Rtrane 


little shanty on it then the taxes come up | 


quickly enough. We need reform, and we 
need it badly. S. S. Mastreun. 


God Speed the Anti-Peverty Society. 


Catholic Herald, May 14. 

The Anti-poverty scciety is now set in mo- 
tion. Jt will advance under the presidency of 
our dear friend and teacher on its mission of 
genuine charity. It will proclaim the grand 
truth of the equality of men before God, the 
liberty of men in their essential dignity as 
His sons, and the fraternity of men in that 
brotherhood which necessarily results from 
His fatherhood. To assist. its objects, extend 
its sphere, increase its usefulness and promote 
its aims should be considered a sacred duty 
by priest and parson, by the professional 
worker and mechanical toiler. the beautiful 
and gentle influences of women should be 
thrown into its scale, and all who love 
humanity ought make no delay in joining it. 

The supporters of negro slavery saw the 
handwriting on the wall when the Anti- 
slavery league was established, and the Anti- 
poverty society is destined to effect the 
destruction of the impious classes who de- 
prive the masses of their Gud-given inheri- 
tunce. 


Who Are the “We ?’’ 


De Witt Talmage delivered a_ lec- 
in Philadelphia recently, in which 
he said: “With plenty of eoal und wood 
to keep us warm in winter, with easy 
access to the sea beach to keep cool in sum- 
mer, with Georgia cotton, Pennsylvania coal, 
New Jersey pumpkins for pies, fish from the 
Hudson, poets and philoscphers from Boston 
to explain everything we ought to know, oats 
for horses, carrots for cattle and oleo- 
margarine for the hogs—im a land like this a 
Inaun is utterly inexcusable for goiug around 
in a bud temper.” 


Rev. 
ture 


A Wonderful Machine and Offer. 
Tointrocuce them we will give away 1,600 Self-oper- 
ating Washing Machines. No kubor or washboard. ‘The 
best in the world. If you want one write now to THE 
NATIONAL CO., 3% Dey st., N.Y. 


N EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA-} 
tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 
secribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 
invited to send their names and addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, % Ann street, 
York. 
A.” 
OF TRADE AND LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND 
LAND AND LABOR CLUBS. 


New 


TO SECRETARIES 


We have received an order to send a copy of “PRO- 
TECTION AND FREE TRADE” to every trade and 
labor organization orland and labor club that may 
A 
copy Will be accordingly forwarded to the secretary of 


Wish to have it, uptothe numberof one thousand. 


any labor organization, local assembly of the K. of L. 
or land and labor club on receipt of twelve cents for 
HENRY GEORGE & Co. 


SiiMtiliiti”” 


At the Spencerian, 36 East lth st..a paying business 
education; also typewriting and Munson’s shorthand; 
day and evening; Weekly and term rates, 


(NO-OPERATIVE 
C 
HAT STORE, 


20 1-2 BOWERY 250 1-2 


Agents for the Philadelphia Knights of Labor Co-Oper- 
ative Hat Co. 


postage. 


U BBER STAMP WITH YOUR NA WE 
yin faney type, 2 Visiting Cards and India Ink to 
mark linen, only 25 cts. (stamps) Book of 2,00) styles 
free with each order, Agents wanted. Biz pay. 
THALMAN WF CO., Baltimore, Md. 


OL LANI AN Ds 
CUFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 
148 Fourth avenue, 


Bet. Ith and 14th sts. 


CIGARS. 


RAR ARRAN A A, 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 


STRAITON & STORM’S CIGARS. 


EADQUARTERS— 
“THE UNION.” 


Cnion made cigars, wholesale and retail. 16 Stanton 
st., near Eowery. DAN. S. JACOBS, Proprietor. 


LECTURES. 


RRA NA EN en 


Ae ERTY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
SUNDAY EVENING, MAY 22. 
Address. by 


“REV. HUGH 0. PENTECOST. 


of Belleville avenue church, Newark, N. J. 


Singing by 


CONCORDIA CHORUS, 
Under the direction of | 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER. > 


ADMISSION FREE. 


Tickets can be had from members on application in: 
front of the Academy on the night of the meeting. 
RESERVED SEATS: 


Proscenium boxes (each seat) 59. cents. 
All other boxes (each SCat)... Le. eee ek eee eee 5 


Rox olfce open Saturday and Sunday from 9am. to 
5p. mi. and op evening of Jecture. 


iP ECTERE BY HENRY GEORGE, 


SATURDAY, MAY %8, 8 P. M., «at. WENDELL’S. 4S- 
SEMSLY ROOMS, 


Forty-fourth st., near Ninth ave. 


Mr. Heary George will lecture for the benefit: of the 
locked-cut hog butchers of New York city. John Me 


-Macuin and J. J. Bealin will also address the mecting. 


Admission, 25 cents. 
. COOPERATIVE COLONY. 


~ ( ARAL NRA AAA 


ERSONS DESIRING H OSLESTEAD Or 

. seeking investments should join or subscribe to the 4 
Uc-operative Colony Association now organizing for the 
purpose of sec uring and Ice: ating of a sutlicient tract of 
avaliable land in the Bio Grande Valley forthe carrying 
eu or the business of agneulture aud steck raising on 
the co-operative plan. 
For information and map cf New Mezico, address 
SEC’Y CO-CPERATIVE COLONY 

P.O. Box 214, Pucblo, Cel 


HELP W ANTED—FE SM. ALES. 
OOKS, HOU SEW ORK ERS AND OTHER 
Goud servants guaranteed a situation in 45 hours 

for Slorthe money returncd. Murs. SYSITH’S Bureau, 
17 West 23th st. 


tA 


SHOES. 

James ep BOGAN’S 
CARD UNION SHOE STORE, 
Gents’ Fine. Shves from §2 to $6. Allstyles, shapes 
and widths. BOGAN, 2% Bowery, near Prince strect.. 
p aoned om Sunday. 


| 


A. 


P.O. Box 289. . 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE............. 022 c ee eee eee $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM 4.€0 
RUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.00 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CoRk- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASURE, FROM 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILK OR SA- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM..... 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 


Samples and sell-Measurement 
Mailed on Application. 


MISCELL LANEOUS. 


ARE 


THE 
= E ¢ A U § e The; eaatats noverythins essential to 
Accurate Time i ceping found 
in any watch, end in addition have the following im- 
portant improvements, for which we have patents: 
Tho PATENT DUST PROOF protects perfectly 
the balance and hair spring (the most delicate and 
vite] parts) from damage, dirt and dampness. 
Our Patent e! ‘ompound ‘Regulator has absolataly 
no loct motion. 
Oar PATENT STEVE W 
and sis:plest mada. 
Oar Patent Dust-proof movements are free 
irom all varintions caused by dirt or dampness; 
nadvent.ze which no other maker dees or darec claini. 
Wo: are the caly b Factory using enlv Gennine Raby 
Jewels in every grade, and ail our Watches cre 
mado of the best material, and are rnccurete 
time keepers, under our own guarantee. 


ATKINSON BROS. 2:u Grieut cts 


HLABELPIHIA.Ps 
General Agents for tha Ken-tone Standard Wetch Co. 
_ae ASK YOUR JEWE LER FOR 1 FOR THE aM. “ON 


SILK ANS 


ASSORTED a0 BIBBONS, 


eo have purchased at recent 
wholesale auctinn sales several 
large lots uf Remnaats of 
Rbibonsatpiices which 
wiileuabis ts to atereplen- 
aid bargains, ‘These rem- 
nants are allirora two to 
three yarda and apwarda in 
length, aud Many.ot them 
sre the finest quality of 
Inbbonsin the market, of 
different widths, in ave. 
riety of fasnionaiic shades, 
iu fact, nearly all colors are” 
represented galsa diferent 
kinds of Ribbens adapted” 
ter bonnet strings, neck- 
wear, trimming forbatsaad 
dresses, bows, SCaris, Sten, 
etc. No lady can purchase 
such fine mbt. va as thera 
atany sterein tocianad tar 
four times the mencey. -If 
youwili agree tosiow tha 
*xoods tofiiemis, and eld ua 
tomakesSales, we will send 
a sample pox of theac ela- 
gantripbons for 3S cts. 
ingtamps, Two execs 
aes... Four Gores 
$i. Tea Boxes, 5*. 


Empire Agency, 
37 College Place. 
i sia: YORK, N. Ys 


Dr. \ Walker’ $ ker’s California 


i 


ND is tho strongest 


Only Temperance Bitters Known. 


The Old Reliable Remedy of 25 years stand- 
ing counts its cures by_the million of all Diseases 
arising from a Torpid Liver or Blood Impurities. 

It is free from alcohol or any kind of miner- 
el poisons, being purely vegetable. 

Vinegar Bitters is nv v veertain medicine, 
made to "please the palate, or to mislead. the sui. 
fering. When taken it * proceeds to business,” 
and the patient soon obtains the relief hoped for. 

The friends of Vinegar Bittersare Legion! 
We have yet to hear of any one who. has used 
this invaluable medicine w ithout being benefited. 


EE 


UNITED LABOR 2K PARTY. 


NIN Nt rt 


N EW YORK TO THE COUNTRY, 


Headcuarters Campaien Exeeuti ive Corami 
Central Labor Ci: non, ttee, } 


New York, Nov ember, 

To Organized Labor thraugroué the Unite 
Grecting:. 
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Try it then, if in poor health, and you will, i 


soon find good heulth return. — It is put up in 

two styles, viz.: Old Strle, slightly bitter, and 

New Style. pleasant tuste. 

Price, $1.00 per bottle. Sold by all Druggists. 
R. Mt. McDVNALD DRUG Cce.. 

Cor. _ Cor. Washington and Chariton Streets, New Yorh._ 


Ty 


ee 


Sold by druggists and eroc kerv nde aT erN. 
WAJOR, Proprie tor, and Wilh: An ah. __ Se Ww a ai a ity. 


1GOOD NEWS 
ITO LADIES. 


““Createst offer. Now's Your time 
to ges orders for our celebrated 
‘Neas, Coffees and aera 1 
Powder, and secure a beantifu 
told Band or ates Reso Ching 
Tea Set, Dinner S Guid Band 
. Moss Rose Toiiet Set, Waich, Brass Earp, Castor, or 
Webster's Dictionary. For particulars address 
TUE GREAT AMERIC ANS TPFEA CD., 
31 and 23 Vesey St.» EW York. 


CURES WHERE ALL Mc FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup cong ne fe 
in lime, “Sold? DY ad 


PHOTOG Kw A PEERS. 


RR et tes 


((JHARLES ‘B. SCHALDNE 
PHOTOGRAPHER, 


SN a Nt A ft 


mm, 


2230 Third avenue, cor, 124th street, 
wew Yori. 


chtla gren’s Photographs by 


specialty 
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